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FOREWORD 


Whoever was a child in the States, between the two 
world wars, was likely to be given to read the books by 
a Dutch author who spent a good part of his life in this 
country and made the fortune of Messrs. Simon and Schu- 
ster, namely, Hendrik Van Loon. His books for children 
on history, geography, the arts, ships, Rembrandt and 
what have you, written in a delightful style, meant to 
win the confidence and sustain the interest of his 
younger readers, were as popular in Racpe, where they 
were widely translated. Indeed, they were popular in 
Cermmy, too, and I suspect that Anim Louise, Carl 
Schmitt's only child (bom in 1931), was familiar with 
same of them. It is also possible that Carl Schmitt 
himself might have seen in Van Loon's books samething 
of a challenge worth taking and a model for his am 
narrative. 

Nevertheless, the easy pace and the entertaining 
mamer adopted by Carl Schmitt in this particular in- 
stance are beguiling, because it does not take one long 
to become aware of the complex structure, with its moy 
frames of reference behind it all, which he has ams- 
sed to support his account. 

In more than one way, the latter is also a by-product 
of Carl Schmitt's increasing interest in international 
lav and international relations, from a historical 
perspective, following the Treaty of Versailles of 1919. 
In this respect, I do not know whether he was officially 
involved, as a legal expert, in the preparations leading 
to the international protocols and agreements on whaling 
that spread over an entire decade in the 1930's, or 
wether the topic aroused his personal interest only, 
haxming another incentive for his am research, and 
quest for new concepts, that in tan would corwey mre 
accurately man's relation with his enirorment, in the 
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social, political and ideological context of the time. 

Whereas in his book, THE LEVIATHAN IN THE STATE 
THEORY OF THOMAS HOBBES (Der Leviathm in der Staats- 
lehre des Thams Hobbes) of 1938, Carl Schmitt points 
to the misuse by Hobbes of the mythical imge of the 
leviathan, the giant fish or whale, as a symbol of a 
terrestrial state order, in LAND AND SEA (Land und Meer) 
he takes it upon himself to rescue the symbol and re- 
store it to its original element, the sea, by applying it 
to a political order that has evolved fron conditions 
of insularity, in active opposition to any terrestrial 
‘order. As a result, Like Anim Louise, the reader is 
presented not with a pastiche of Van Loon's books, but 
with something quite extraordinary and as significant, 
namely, a genuine myth about the maritime order and 
supremacy that England (the whale, a true leviathan) 
came to embody for some tw centuries and a half, a 
unique phenomenon in the history of mmkind. As myths 
go, Carl Schmitt has been successful in his endeavour, 
showing us in the process that mythical thinking is as 
serviceable in ou times as ever. 

What is a myth? It my mem moy things to as mmy 
people, but in this particular case, it appears as an 
expression of the collective mentality of a given age 
about England, as sea power, aid about space, that in- 
corporates oppositions, structural as well as ideational, 
reconciling them, and so rendering tolerable experiences 
that otherwise are incoherent. On a more abstract plane, 
it is an intellectual representation, grounded in the 
practice of life. It is a means by which a collectivity 
can make sense of its structure, that is to say, the 
network of its relationships, on the basis of fact. 
It is historical, because it is related to specific 
time-space slots, so to speak, and actual, identifiable 
events. From our context, it also becomes clear that 
as one of the oppositions, previously incorporated in 
it, surfaces with new, pressing force and seeks to 
verbalize itself, it provides the seed for another myth, 
comparable to but not identical with the older ome, 
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outside the latter's original locus. The potential for 
roactualization, which is inexhaustible, lies in the 
fact that mythical thinking does not solve the opposi- 
tions it deals with, but only seeks to make them accept- 
able through a loose, comective fabric which it spins 
round them: the narrative. Carl Schmitt also relies 
hawily on the other possibility of the myth, namely, 
| the transmission fram one generation to the other, in 
the same collectivity, as he mikes it explicit in an 
article of his, published in the review DAS REICH, in 
1941, and entitled "The Sea against the Land' (Das Mer 
gegen das Land). On the other hand, in the case of a 
myth, extinction is an index of the irrelevance of the 
old pattern of oppositions to the users, as a result of 
thifts of meaning that render them inconprehensible. 
‘he myth that we are presented here with also proves the 
preconception that myths are an exclusive feature of 
neom-Literate cultures to be 
It is the very nature of myth that al la Carl Schmitt 
to accomodate the inconsistencies that arise from the 
variety of frames of reference which he introduces to 
mike his points. It is only in this way that the trans- 
Jer of certain characteristic features of the whale to 
a certain category of people becomes acceptable, in 
order to describe the contents of their newly acquired 
mentality and the trend of practical action informed by 
tt, and which culminated in the British naval supremcy 
of the 18th and the 19th centuries. Likavise, it is only 
within the framework of a myth that he can use the four 
(wemogonic elerents, water, earth, air and fire, along- 
wide of the two ambient elements, land and sea, inter- 
chomgoably and without impunity, and furthemore, resort 
to myths to validate the overall myth, nomely, that of 
of the new space, the ultimtte goal of his endeavour. 
LAND AND SEA was published in book-form originally 
in 1942, and then in a second edition, revised by the 
author, in 1954, on both occasions in the popular pocket- 
look weries brought out by Reclam, first in Leipzig and 
after the war, in Stuttgart. The present translation is 
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of the second edition of the work, which marks the con- 
clusion of a stage in Carl Schmitt's analysis of inter- 
national relations by setting forth an imitation, and a 
challenge, to start thinking of internatioml relations 
in the light of the naw concept of space, made possible 
by the unprecedented advance of technology. That stage 
of inquiry in the field of international law had led him 
to the analysis of state sovereignty in relation to 
geophysics and geopolitics, the freedom of the seas and 
the notion of the sphere of influence, in relation to 
the Monroe Doctrine and the transformations it had gone 
through, the coining of a new term, Grossraum (roughly 
translated as great space), but which aftenxrds he 
dropped as inadequate, and the emmination of sare of 
the prospects facing nations through the opening of the 
skies. Consequently, LAND AND SEA may easily serve as 
a frae, a basic introduction to the 20th-century devel- 
opment of international relations fran the perspective 
of space. It provides a thread for the mze of factors 
fran which a new concept of space emerges, that does 
ay with the land/sea division and recasts the four 
cosmogonic elements of pre-Socratic thinking, through 
the spectacular advances of technology. In this context, 
the British hegemony of the seas becomes another instant 
in the history of the world, a memory of the past, which 
Carl Schmitt finds worth recalling for the light it 
{casts upon the potential for action that exists in the 
‘relationship between mm and space, given other factors 
such as outlook and stimulus, before it loses its sig- 
nificance, as land and sea cease to be regarded as two 
antagonistic media. 

At this point, one needs to be warned that here, 
too, as in his other analyses and discussions, Carl 
Schmitt limits himself to the Westem world, denying 
himself any speculations with regard to other civiliza- 
tions, unlike his contemporaries, Oswald Spengler and 
Amold Toynbee. (To what extent that is de to his re- 
luctance to talk about cultures the languages of which 
he did not comand is a mot point). His view of history 
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differe fron theirs, in this respect, too. He does not 
en himself to be caught in their sweeping evolution- 
my pattems of civilization, as he rejects any notion 
uf predetermination regarding the course of history. His 
ew of history is anthropocentric, and unpredictable 
with regard to evolution, based as it is on the premise 
of a direct relation of knowledge, outlook and deliber- 
ite aetion with the medium in which mm moves. Instead of 
Hut, he prefers to observe the fractionalizing 
affect of chance in the development of any commmity or 
al entity. As Carl Schmitt sees it, humm existence 
in the confines of space and time has been experiencing 
E of precipitated activity, outbreaks of energy 

Hoh have taken chance to a successful outcome, when- 
mer correctly identifying the favourable venws, or 
hw lewn stalled, incapable of sustained and renewed 
effort. His historical mm acts by recognizing chances 
wel taking then in his freedom, in keeping with his 
lwewiledge and outlook, which in tum are affected by 
the experience of his am action upon his enviroment. 
it wm only later, in 1958, that Carl Schmitt acknowl- 
wipe! his debt to Toynbee in this respect, in his essay 
march uber den neuen Raum' (Conversation about the 
Mw Space), included in a festschrift in honour of the 
an jurist, Camilo Barcia Trelles, and published at 
ent lun de Compostella. It was Toynbee who in 1933 had 
mm out with the concepts of stimulus, challenge and 
e eue, withdrawal and retum, among others, in the 

yet volume of his nulti-volure work, A STUDY OF HIS- 

WY, Curl Schmitt adopted and adapted them as adequate 
theortptive tools to convey the interaction between mm 
wel apace in that fitful mer in which it appears to 
the witrwolved onlooker. Hence, the evolution of any com- 
maily may be appraisedin terms of the success by which 
n norton of challenges are correctly recognized for what 
they are and adequately met, for the corresponding 
e en of time. Relatedly, but on the social plane, 
te intuxhwes a concept of his am to describe mm's 


e when faced by the challenge of an empty space, 
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that is to say, space perceived as empty. He calls it 
nams and endows it witha triple meaning, 

to three kinds of action, with which one fills the 
perceived emptiness of space, political, legal or jurid- 
ical, and econamic, embodied respectively in the con- 
quest of space, its partitioning and the enjoyment of 
the advantages of the usufruct. The concept of noms 
expresses a territorial outlook, and as such, it has 
lain at the basis of every social order established 
on dry land. Furthermore, it accounts for firm, clearly 
traced boundaries, and the social and political struc- 
tures defined by them. Its heuristical value becomes 
more obvious when it is applied to action in spaces 
in which water or air are the prevalent element. Carl 
Schmitt introduces still another concept of his am, 
that given the meanings he attaches to it, describes a 
particular type of political action. It is the heuristical 
katechon (cart, which my be roughly translated as 
withholding or forestalling, a meaning also 

St.Poul's Second Letter to the Thessalonians (2 6-7). 
As a Schmittian concept,it means to anticipate a certain 
outcome and act in such a way as to delay it. His er- 
anples are Brperor Rudolph II's policy in Western Europe 
and the policy pursued by the Byzantine Enpire to stall 
the Muslim advance into arope for several centuries. A 
more recent example would be the Marshall Plan in West- 
em Bape, in the aftermth of WII, that forestalled 
the expansion of Soviet Russia's sphere of influence to 
the western and southern parts of Bape. It describes 
a deliberate stand and inplicitly a sequel of actions, and 
so should not be mistaken for indecision, which as 
Carl Schmitt shows elsewhere, is ultimately an acceler- 
ating factor in political life. On the other hand, 
withdrawal and retum, Toynbee's other pair of concepts, 
is applied to the world of ideas, or rather to the 
workings of the intellect, as the principle behind the 
potential revival and development of dormant notions and 
convictions, such as the renewed interest in Hellenistic 
cosmography in the 15th century, with consequences that 
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wily few of the ancients had dned to dream of. Concepts 
hwe an important place of their am in Carl Schmitt's 
thinking, yet I shall not linger upon it here: I have 
already discussed this aspect in my Introduction to the 
Oud! translation of his IDEA OF REPRESENTATION (Ranisch- 
wer Katholizisws und politische Form), Washington, 
i, 1988. Here the attention should be focussed on the 
em opposition, announced by the title, land/sea or 
lwwlAwiter, which comeys an experience comm to all 
Wo hwe ever stood on a river bank, or a lake or sea 
ewe. It reappers in the ic theories of the 
witural philosophers and of the myth-mokers, and has 
bon mie use of by historians and geographers as fram 
nf reference in the organization of their mterial, and 
w a principle in the interpretation of events and 
wertain types of cultural and political conduct. Carl 
enk tt himself borrow his frames of references from a 
military historian (Caster), a historical geographer 
(hyp), Hermm Melville and Jules Michelet, the pre- 
ent e thinkers and the Bible, for various sections 
af hio narrative. Caster's interest has been in armed 
tmifliot between naval powers, as well as between land 
enn, on the one hand, and naval powers, on the other; 
the development of specific equipment and weapons, 
we! land and naval tactics and strategies. In his tian, 
egy em been establishing comections between particu- 
lar geophysical conditions, such as those of river val- 
ley, closed seas or open oceans, and the development 
uf ert characterstic traits in the organization and 
te outlook of those communities established in their 
ue mt. Carl Schmitt uses their frames of reference 
in hlo discussion of the development and evolution of 
Wow, an coastal political entity Linked to a closed 
bu, and of England, in the wider space of the oceans, 
wel in the evolution of which, dry land shrinks almst 
iu the wtatus of warehouse and recharging base. In this 
by, the notion of space that lies at the core of his 
nent l is both psychological and relational, as it 
la mal conditional on the subjective axreness of the 
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possibility of displacement, on the one hand, and on the 
rigidity of land, on the other. Hence, in Schmitt's 
opinion, a spatial revolution is ay representational 
shift, amy from tradition, of boundaries within which 
humm activity is deemed possible and in which the rela- 


ses the outer space into anyone's outlook, trrespective 


which national sovereignty, bound to the presence o 
. — 
ingless. In the above-mentioned essay of 1958, Carl 
Schmitt goes only so far as to deplore the way in which 
the aerial space and the outer space are being approach- 
ed, in his opinion, too much in the spirit of the er- 
plorers of the 15th and the 16th centuries, and of the 
conquerors of the newly discovered territories. As such 
it is an approach as anomlous and unproductive as the 
idea of transforming the sea-bottom into a human hobi- 


The division of the world into spheres o influence 
fie dee the Dette le be te 
greatest part of the 20th century, and with increased 
emphasis after WII. Conceptually, it has replaced the 
notion of one-power territorial sypremcy, of the kind 
associated with the Roman Expire of the Ist century AD 
and the British Expire, and dislodged another, narely, 
that of the balance of powers. The presence of intera- 
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tional agencies empowered to interfere in the internal 
affairs of particular states with money, sanctions, and 
Wubright military intervention, alongside of intema- 
tional trade, the active missionarism of international- 
tat ideologies, the expansion of commmication chamels 
wel the standardization of the ing equipment 
Mu only sone of the mst obvious factors that amplify 
Hw inherent contradictions of the very notion of the 
enn, of influence and the policies fomulated and 
Amel according to the doctrine designated by it. In 
AND AND SEA, only two aspects of the overall problen 
mw touched: that of the partition of the earth surface 
“ry nations and the freedom of the high seas, to which 
ie muy add the freedom of the skies, characterstic 
af the 20th century. Under the circumstances, the old 
ue becomes impractical, as sham repeatedly fran the 
wel of the 15th century nds. Walter Raleigh's im- 
jerialiatic doctrine of the control of the seas as nec- 
My condition to achieve supremcy came in tum to 
ln wtullenged by the opening of the skies, on the one 
hexi, and by the unrelenting pace of technological 
(velopment, on the other. The new space demmds a new 
pelitteal formula that would harmonize mm's outlook of 
a tlt t-dimensional space with his am survival on this 
gm- For the time being, the universalism which 
tam no firm, impenetrable inter-state borders seems 
in jwe the edge on territorial sovereignty, despite 
un in the opposite direction, such as the wall 
enen by the US administration along the border with 
Meio, and China's keen interest in submrines and 
heyy nye missiles. 
Hwliington, DC SIMONA DRAGHICI 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


The present work is addressed to the general reader, so 
Carl Schmitt limited his footnotes to two, which are 
duly reproduced in the English translation. To add an 
apparatus criticus where the author would have nome 
would be a pedantry out of tune with his intentions. So 
we have settled on a compromise solution which my or 
may not help the general reader who has not the history 
of the western world at the tips of his or her fingers. 
A name index has been added, the entries of which con- 
tain same biographical details and references to quoted 
works. The mumbers in the brakets at the end of each 
entry refer to the pages in the text proper. The Fore- 
word has not been indexed. 
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As told to my daughter Anim 
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Man ia a terrestrial, a groundling. He lives, moves 
wi walka on the firmly-grounded Earth. It is his stand- 
teint and his base. He derives his points of view from 
ii, which is also to say that his impressions are deter- 
sined by it and his world outlook is conditioned by it. 
far th-born, developing on it, man derives not only his 
few izon from it, but also his poise, his movements, his 
figure and his height. That is why he calls Earth the 
Star on which he lives, although, as it is well known, 
the aur face of the planet is three fourths water and only 
Wa fourth firm land; even the largest continents are 
fait huge floating islands. And since we found out that 
en earth is spherically shaped, we have been speaking 
ite naturally of the ‘terrestrial sphere’ or of the 
‘terreetrial globe’. To imagine a "maritime globe’ would 
seen atronge, indeed. 

All our existence down here, our happiness, our mis- 
fortunes, our joys and our pains are the ‘earthly’ life 
% un, that is to say, a paradise or a valley of tears, 
tepending which aspect is taken into consideration.Thus, 
it in osey to understand why earth is represented as the 
j" imal mother of the human beings in a great many myths 
swi legends that give expression to the oldest memories 
Swi the innermost trials and tribulations in the lives 
uf nations. She is considered the oldest of all the 
Welties. Sacred writings tell us that man, emerging 
fiom north, would return to earth. The earth is his 
eternal support, because he himself is the son of the 
w ih, He sees in his siblings his ground-brothers, the 
Wii tante of the same earth. Among the four elements 
lear th, water, air and fire), it is the first which is 
weet to man and which leaves its mark on him to the 
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fullest. The idea that he could be marked as strongly by 
any of the other elements appears quite chimerical at 
first sight: man is neither fish nor bird, and even less 
a being of fire - were one to exist. 

Are we to surmise from all this that human existence 
and the human being are essentially and exclusively 
earthly and earth-oriented, while the other elements are 
but accessories of a secondary rank? The problem is not 
so simple. The question whether a human existence other 
than strictly terrestrial is possible has more sense than 
it appears at first sight. It is enough for you to go 
to the seaside and glance into the distance from the 
shore: the immense surface of the sea will occupy all 
your horizon. Is it not remarkable that a human being 
standing on the shore would direct its eyes quite natu- 
rally from the land towards the sea and not the other 
way round, that is, from the sea to the land? In people's 
deepest and often unconscious memories, water and the 
sea are the mysterious and primordial source of all life. 
In their legends and in their myths, most peoples con- 
jure up deities and human beings emerging not only from 
the ground but also from the sea. All speak of the sons 
and daughters of oceans and seas: Aphrodite, for instance, 
the goddess of feminine beauty, had been born out of the 
foam of the billows. But the sea has also delivered 
some other children, and later on, we shall meet the 
‘children of the sea“, as well as some wild 'sea-roamers' 
who have little in common with the engrossing image of 
feminine beauty born out of sea surf! This world which 
suddenly opens before you is quite different from that 
of the soil and of the firm land. You may now understand 
the reason why poets, natural philosophers and the men 
of science seek the origins of all life in water and 
why Goethe wrote these solemn verses: "Everything is 
born of water,/ Everything is preserved by water/ Ocean, 
bring us your eternal rule!“ 

It is to Thales of Miletus, a Greek naturalist and 
philosopher of around 500 before our era that in general 
is attributed the thesis of the aquatic origin of all 
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life. Nevertheless, the notion is both older and newer: 
it is perennial. In the nineteenth century, it was a 
German scientist, Lorenz Oken, who claimed a maritime 
origin for man and all life. As a matter of fact, in the 
evolutionary trees drawn by the Darwinian naturalists, 
fishes and ground-animals coexist, follow or precede 
one another. The aquatic creatures appear as man's 
ancestors. The protohistory and prehistory of mankind 
seem to confirm the oceanic origin. Illustrious scien- 
tists have come to the conclusion that alongside of 
autochtonous peoples, that is to say, people born on 
land, there lived ‘autothalassical' peoples, that is to 
say, peoples exclusively shaped by the sea, peoples that 
nod never been terrestrial and who knew only one thing 
about firm land, namely that it was marking the bound- 
jaries of their strictly maritime existence. In the 
isles of the South seas, one still comes across the last 
survivors of the men-fish among the maritime Polyne- 
sians, the Kanaks and the Sawu islanders. Their entire 
existence, their spiritual universe, their language, all 
are attuned to the sea. Our own representation of time 
and space, which we have inherited from our terrestrial 
surroundings, appeared to those people as strange and 
incomprehensible as the world of those genuinely maritime 
peoples is to us. So, it is worth asking: what is our 
element? Are we the children of the earth or of the sea? 
The answer is not clear-cut: we are neither through and 
end through. The myths from times immemorial, the hypo- 
theses of modern natural sciences and the results of the 
research in prehistory leave both questions open. 
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The word ‘element’ needs a short explanation. Since 
the age of Thales, since the Ionian natural philosophy 
of the pre-Socratic thinkers, and so by and large, since 
the year 500 before our era, the European peoples have 
been talking about four elements. Until now, these four 
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elements - earth, water, air and fire - have remained a 

living notion that could not be uprooted, despite all 
the objections raised by science. In return, modern 
natural science has broken up the four primal elements: 
nowadays, it distinguishes over ninety elenents with 
an altogether different structure, as it understands by 

‘element’ any simple body that cannot be further decom- 
posed or dissolved by modern chemical procedures. The 
four primordial elements and the elements with which 
modern science deals both theoretically and practically 
have only the term ‘element’ in common. No modern chem- 
ist or physicist would dare to state that any one of the 
four ‘elements’ is the one and only ‘primal element' of 
the world, as did Thales of Miletus in regard to water, 
Heraclitus of Ephesus about fire, Anaximenes of Miletus, 
concerning air, and Empedocles of Agrigentum, who favoured 
a combination of the four. In rest, the quest for a 
precise meaning of ‘primal matter’, ‘elements’, ‘origin! 
and root! would ensnare us into inssoluble questions of 
physics and natural sciences and in no less inextricable 
epistemological and metaphysical inquiries. For our his- 
torical analysis, however, we retain the four elements, 
with their simple but evocative names. As a matter of 
fact, they are global designations of the various pos- 
sibilities of human existence. So, we may keep on using 
them while talking particularly of land powers, on the 
one hand, and maritime powers, on the other, in the sense 
conveyed by these elements. 

Accordingly, the 'elements' land and sea, of which we 
shall talk anon, must not be regarded as purely scien- 
tific entities, lest they dissolve into chemical sub- 
stances, in other words, into historical nothingness. 
The implicit determinisms, and particularly the land and 
and maritime forms of historical existence do not act 
according to a compulsory and mechanical programme. Were 
man merely a living being wholy determined by its medium, 
he would accordingly be a ground animal, a fish, a bird, 
or still, a fantastical combination of these elemental 
determinants. The different human types belonging to the 
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four elements, such as for instance, the exclusively 
terrestrial and the exclusively maritimə, would have 
little to do with each other. They would be strangers to 
each other, and the mutual isolation would be all the 
greater as their ‘exclusivity' increases. The mixed 
breed would produce good and bad specimens and entertain 
friendly or hostile relations on the pattern of chemical 
affinities or repulsions. Human life would be entirely 
programmed by nature, as would be its destiny,in the way 
plants and animals are. Man would be reduced to observ- 
ing how some gobble the other and how still others live 
in a kind of symbiosis. There would be no human history 
in the sense of a history of man's acts and decisions. 
Nonetheless, man is not a creature wholy conditioned 
by his medium. Through history, he has the ability to 
got the better of his existence and his conscience. He 
ia aware not only of the act of birth, but also of 
the possibility of a rebirth. When in danger or in a 
desperate situation, circumstances in which the other 
animals and plants left to themselves are likely to 
perish, man can save himself and start anew by his 
perspicacity, the conclusions he draws from his analysis 
and the soundness of his decisions. The scope for his 
abilities and for action on history is vast. Man can 
ohoose, and at certain moments in his history, he may 
even go so far, through a gesture peculiar to him, as to 
change himself into a new form of his historical exis- 
tence, in virtue of which he reajusts and reorganizes 
himself. In this sense, when correctly understood, man 
hae got ‘the freedom to go wherever he wants’, as the 


poet would say. 
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World history is the history of the wars waged by 
maritime powers against land or continental powers and 
by land powers against sea or maritime powers. By giving 
the generic title SEA AGAINST LAND (La mer contre la 
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Terre) to his bcok on strategy, Admiral Castex, a French 
military exnert, resumed an old and enduring tradition. N 

The elemental opposition between land and sea had been 
acknowledged throughout history; and almost until the end 
of the nineteenth century, the tensions between Russia 
and England were given the popular image of a scuffle 
between a bear and a whale. The whale was leviathan, the 
great mythical fish of which we shall talk more later. 
The bear, on the other hand, was one of the many symbols 
of the terrestrial fauna. According to the medievval 


interpretations put forth by the cabbalists, world 


history is a combat between the strong whale, leviathan, 
and the no less strong behemoth, a terrestrial animal, 
which was represented imaginatively ss a bull or an ele- 
phant. The names leviathan and behemoth had been borrowed 
from the Book of Job (40 and 41). According to the cab- 
bel is: 3, behemoth tries to tear leviathan to pieces with 
its horns and teeth, while in turn, leviathan tries hard 
to stop the land animal's mouth and nostrils with its 
flaps and fins, in order to deprive it of food and air. 
This is a graphic illustration, which only the mytholog- 
ical imagery can convey, of the blockade to which a sea 
power subjects a land power by cutting its supplies in 
order to starve it to death. In the end, the two opponents 
kill each other. But the cabbalists go on to say that 
the Jews solemnly observe the millennial festival "The 
Feast of Leviathan’, about which Heinrich Heine writes 
in a well-known poem of his. More often than not, the 
cabbalists quote Isaac Abravanel, who lived between 1437 
and 1508, in the era of the great geographical discov- 
eries, as their authority for this historical interpreta- 
tion of the Feast of Leviathan. He had been treasurer 
firstly of the king of Portugal and then of the king of 
of Castile, and died surrounded by honours in Venice in 
1508. He had got a good idea about this world and its 
wealth and so knew what he was talking about. 

Let us now have a look at some events in world history 
from this point of view of the struggle between sea and 
land. 


The world of Ancient Greece was born of raids and wars 
undertaken by nations of sailors. ‘It is not for nothing 
that the sea god trained them'. The maritime power, 
eatablished on the island of Crete, chased the pirates 
out of the Eastern Mediterranean and laid the foundation 
of a culture, the originality of which has been uncovered 
by the archaeological excavations at Knossos. A thousand 
yeors later, it was behind a wooden wall, made up of 
ships, that free Athens defended herself against her en- 
omy, ‘the almighty Persians’. at Salamis in 480 before 
our era. She owed her survival to the outcome of that naval 
battle. On the other hand, during the Pelopponesian War, 
ahe herself was defeated by Sparta, a land power. Because 
of it, though, the latter was unable to unite the cities 
ənd the peoples and place herself at the head of a 
Greek empire. It was the opposite with Rome, which at 
home was a rural republic of Italy and a genuinely 
continental power. She raised herself to imperial great- 
nous in the struggle against Carthago, a commercial and 
a maritime power. Both with reference to this long con- 
frontation between Rome and Carthago and in general, 
Roman history has often been used as term of comparison 
with other conflicts and events in world history. Al- 
though quite interesting at times, such comparisons may 
leave room for strange inconsistencies as well. In 
thie way, the British Empire is at times compared to 
Romo and at other times, with Carthago. Generally speak- 
ing, such comparisons are like a stick which may be 
grabbed by either end. 

The declining Roman Empire saw its domination of the 
“ose snatched by the Vandals, the Saracens, the Vikings 
mi the Normans. After a long sequel of failures, the 
Araba ended by occupying Carthage in 698 and af ter- 
warda laid the foundations of Tunis, the new capital- 
„ty, and so established their age-long domination of the 
Weatern Mediterranean. The Eastern Roman Empire, that is 
to gay, the Byzantine Empire ruled from Constantinople, 
waa a coastal empire. It still made use of a powerful 
fleet and besides, had the exclusive control of a secret 


weapon, the famous Greek fire. Notwithstanding, it was 
entirely reduced to a defensive position. In spite of 
that, as a maritime power, it managed to achieve what 
Charlemagne's, a land power, could not: it acted as a 
rampart, a katechon, as it is called in Greek. However 
weak, it held several centuries against the onslaughts 
of Islam, preventing the Arabs from conquering the whole 
of Italy. In its absence, Italy would have become part 
of the Moslem world, like Northern Africa, and all of 
the Ancient and Christian civilization would have been 
destroyed. Then a new maritime power emerged in Christian 
Europe, as a result of the Crusades: Venice. 

With her, a new mythical name entered the grand stage 
of world history. For almost half a millennium, the Vene- 
tian Republic symbolized the domination of the seas, the 
wealth derived from maritime trade and that matchless 
feat which was the conciliation of the requisites of 
high politics with 'the oddest creation in the economic 
history of all times". All that the Anglophils admired in 
England, between the eighteenth and the twentieth cen- 
turies, had already made the fame of Venice: the great 
wealth, the diplomatic superiority by which the maritime 
power was exploiting the rivalries among the continental 
powers and made others fight its wars, the aristocratic 
system of government which seems to have resolved the 
problems of internal, political order, the forbearance of 
Philosophical and religious notions, the asylum extended 
to the political emigration and the ideas of independence. 
To all these may be added the magic attraction exerted 
by sumptuous festivals and by artistic beauty. One of 
those festivities had caught people's fancy in particu- 
lar and helped to make Venice world-famous: the legendary 
‘marriage to the sea“, the so-called sposalizio del mare. 
Every year, on the eve of the Assumption (or "Sensa'), 
the doge of Venice would go out to sea aboard the Bucen- 
toro, the official vessel of the Republic, and toss a 
ring into the waves, as symbol of the union with the 
sea. The Venetians themselves, their neighbours and even 
people from afar saw in that gesture a manifest sign 
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that gave its mythical consecration to a power and a 
wealth that had been surging from the seas. We shall see 
what was really behind this beautiful symbol as soon as 
we probe its deeper meaning. 

The glory of this fairy-tale-like ‘queen of the seas' 
kept expanding from the year 1000 to the year 1500. Be- 
fore the year 1000, Nicephorus Phocas, the then Byzantine 
emperor, had been justified in stating:'the dominion of 
the seas rests with me alone“. Five hundred years later, 
the Turkish sultan in Constantinople told the Venetians: 
‘Until now the sea was your bride, from now on, it is 
mine’. The age of Venetian supremacy over the Adriatic, 
the Aegean and the Eastern Mediterranean seas stretched 
between those two dates. The legend that would attract 
to Venice countless travellers, the celebrated Romanti- 
Hats of all the European nations, the poets and the 
tists, such as Byron, Musset, Wagner and Barrès, as 
late as the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries dates 
from that age. Everybody would succumb to the spell, and 
far from me the intention to darken the brightness of 
#uch splendour. Nevertheless, when we raise the question 
Wether we are dealing here with a truly maritime desti- 
ty, with a genuine choice in favour of the sea element, 
it does not take us long to realize the smallness of a 
maritime power limited to the Adriatic and the Mediter- 
fanean basin alone, at a time when the huge expanses of 
of the oceans of the world were cast open. 
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In his book, COMPARED GENERAL GEOGRAPHY (Vergleichen- 
də Allgemeine Erdkunde) of 1845, Ernst Kapp, a German 
thinker and geographer, influenced by Hegel's world- 
UnS ing ideas, chose water as a criterion for 
‘marking the great stages in the evolution of empires. He 
vame out with three evolutionary stages, three acts of a 
(reat drama. For him, world history started with the 
‘potamian' or fluvial culture of the Middle East, in 
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Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and the Euphrates and on 
the banks of the Nile, in the Eastern empires of Assiria 
e and Egypt. That culture was followed by the 
thalassic' era, that is to Say, the culture of closed 
seas and the Mediterranean basin, represented by the 
Greek and Roman Antiquity and the Mediterranean Middle 
Ages. The discovery of America and the voyages round the 
world marked the third and highest stage, that of oceani 
civilization, the carriers of which ne the ae 
peoples. In order to render our narrative as clear a 
possible, we shall stick to his three-category cl it- 
cation: river, closed seas, and ocean. As we 8 
shall see why Venice, a maritime power, came a 1 
at the second stage, the thalassic stage. ju 
As a matter of fact, such a festival as the ‘marriage 
to the sea' makes it easy to see the difference. The 
symbolic act of the union with the sea is shared by ott 
eren nations. Thus, for instance the ee 
tribes of Central America that lived off fishi a 
navigation would sacrifice rings and other — 58 
Jewels, animals and even human beings to der aus 
ae ee other hand, I do not think that the 
r genuine ‘roamers of the sees had ever 
resorted to such ceremonies.That does not mean that the 
were less pious or that they felt less the need eatin 
to the divine powers. Rather, it might have never occur- 
red to them to stage ceremonial weddings or betrothal 
to the sea, for the very reason that they were hote 
children of the sea. They identified themselves with the 
sea, their element. The symbolical weddings or betrothals 
on the other hand, presupposed a distinction, nay s 
radical opposition between the sacrificer and the divin- 
ity to which the sacrifice was offered. Such offeri 
were meant to conciliate an alien element. In the a 
of Venice, the ceremony clearly shows that the symbolic 
gesture did not derive from a basically maritime way of 
life. Under the circumstances, a highly developed a 
and lagoon civilization invented its own kind ia ritual 
and celebratory symbolism. To limit oneself to the 
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practice of maritime navigation and to build up a civili- 
zation by exploiting a favourable coastal position is 
altogether different from turning the entire historical 
and collective existence of a people from land towards 
the sea, another element altogether. 

Venice's coastal empire made its debut round the year 
1000 by a "naval promenade’ to Dalmatia. On the other 
hand, the control of the back country, of Croatia or 
Hungary, remained problematic at all times, as it always 
happens whenever one tries to exert one's domination 
over a continent merely by means of a fleet. Even with 
regard to the technique of navigation, the Republic 
of Venice did not advance beyond the Mediterranean and 
the Middle Ages, which in her case extended to 1797 and 
her demise. Like other Mediterranean nations, Venice 
used only the oared vessel, the galley. It was from the 
Atlantic ocean that the big, long-distance, sailing 
vessels were introduced into the Mediterranean. The 
Venetian fleet was and remained an oar-propelled fleet 
of large galleys. As in ancient times, sails had only 
an ancilliary use, whenever a wind became favourable by 
blowing from behind. The improvement of the compass, as 
we know it generally nowadays, was a remarkable achieve- 
mont. As Kapp remarked, the compass lent the ship a 
epiritual dimension which enabled man to develop a 
strong attachment to his ship, a sort of affinity or 
kinship. From then on, the remotest oceanic lands could 
come into contact with each other, and the planet opened 
itself to man. Nonetheless, the modern compass, which 
traditionally is held to have seen the light of day 
in the Mediterranean basin earlier, is not of Venetian 
origin. It was in 1302, in the Italian coastal town of 
Amalfi that the modern compass was born. It would have 
never occurred to the Venetians to make use of the new 
contrivance to cross the oceans. 

As I have already said, the glory and the fame of 
Venice are beyond dispute, and I repeat that I have no 
intention to belittle her. But we must make clear what 
it means when a people decides to turn all its historical 
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existence towards the sea, as an altogether different 
element. The way naval battles were given at the time 
makes obvious the stakes involved. With regard to the 
Mediterranean basin as it was then, one cannot talk of 
an elemental displacement of the entire human existence 
seaward. In the ancient naval battles, the oar vessels 
threw themselves upon each other, seeking to ram and 
board each other. The naval battle was always a hand to 
hand confrontation: 'like pairs of wrestlers, the ships 
hurled at each other'. It was at the battle of Mylae that 
for the first time the Romans boarded the enemy vessels 
by thrusting gang planks at them as bridges and so were 
able to board their enemy's ships in a way that made the 
confrontation that followed look like a land battle. 
Swords were crossed on deck as on a theatre stage. It 
was in that manner that the great naval jousts evolved 
in the ancient times. The Malay and the Indian tribes 
waged their naval wars on the same principle, even if 
their weapons might have been more primitive. 

The last naval battle of that kind was also the last 
feat in Venice's history: the battle of Lepanto, in 
1571, when the Spanish-Venetian fleet set itself against 
the Turkish fleet and won the most spectacular victory 
which the Christians have ever scored against the Moslems. 
The confrontation took Place in the same spot where at 
Actium, shortly before our era (30 BC), the fleets of 
the East and of the West, of Anthony and of Octavian, 
respectively, took each other's measures. The sea battle 
at Lepanto was given with the same technical means which 
by and large had been employed at Actium, a millennium 
and a half before. The Spanish elite footmen, the famous 
tercios, fought hand to hand the jannissaries, the elite 
infantrymen of the Ottoman Empire, on their ship decks. 

A few years later, in 1588, the defeat of the Armada 
in the English Channel, between England and the Conti- 
nent, marked the turning point in the art of naval war- 
fare. The small English sailing ships proved themselves 
superior to the heavy Spanish galleons. Yet, it was not 
the English but the Dutch that had the edge regarding 
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thip-building technology. Between 1450 and 1600, the 
Dutch alone invented more types of vessels than all the 
other nations taken together. By itself, the discovery 
of new continents and oceans would not have explained 
the domination of the world's seas and the deliberate 


option of the sea, as the element. 
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The first heroes of a sea-bound life were not the dis- 
tinguished doges aboard their state barges, but enter- 
prising adventurers, sea-roamers, daring whale-hunters, 
bold sailors who were criss-crossing the oceans. At the 
beginning, the Dutch were the undisputed role models in 
two essential sectors: whale-hunting and ship-building. 

Here I have to add a word in praise of the whale and 
to the credit of its hunters.The history of the seas and 
of man's choice of water as his element cannot be re- 
traced properly without mentioning the legend of levia- 
than and its no less legendary hunters. Indeed, the topic 
ls daunting. My modest hymn of praise would do justice 
Neither to the whale nor to its hunter. How could one be 
qual to the task when talking of two wonders of the 
nag: the strongest living animal, and the most astute 


of hunters? 

Ae a matter of fact, if I dare to broach this subject- 
matter, it is because two illustrious heralds of these 
two marvels of the seas have already done it - the 
trench historian Michelet, a master of the word, and the 
great American poet, Herman Melville. In 1861, the 
former published a book about the sea, which is a hymn 
to its beauty and to its world of unexplored marvels, to 
the riches of entire continents that live off and prosper 
at the expense of sea beds, which man, ‘ruthless king of 
this world’, has not yet conquered or fully exploited. 
Ae for Melville, he is to the world of oceans what 
Homor was to the Eastern Mediterranean. His MOBY DICK 
(1051) is a vivid fresco and the most beautiful epic 
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dedicated to the oceanic element, and in which thé 
writer tells the story of Moby Dick, the big whale, and 
its hunter, captain Ahab. 

While talking indiscriminately of the whale-fish and 
the whale, the whale-fish hunter and the whale hunter, I 
am fully aware that this inconsistency would be regarded 
as the ignorance of the layman. I expect to be eagerly 
given lessons on the zoological nature of the whale, 
which as all schoolchildren know, is a mammal and not a 
fish. In his SYSTEM OF NATURE (1776), old Linné had al- 
ready noted that the whale was a warm-blooded animal, 
breathing through lungs, unlike the fish which breathe 
through gills, and that the female gave birth to living 
babies that morphologically were very complex, and for 
a year or two were breast-fed and lovingly looked after 
by their mothers. I have no intention to argue with the 
cetologists, those experts in the unfathomable science 
of the whale. I shall explain in brief and without 
pedantry the reason why I shall not give up the word 
fish! altogether. Indeed, the whale is not a fish in the 
image of a herring or the perch. Still, by calling this 
strange monster a 'fish', I lay stress upon the astonish- 
ing fact that such a warm-blooded giant has been handed 
over to the element without having been physiologically 
intended for it. Let us imagine the reverse hypothesis, 
for an instant: a giant terrestrial animal breathing 
through gills! The largest and strongest sea animal, 
criss-crossing the seas of the world from the North Pole 
to the South Pole, breathes through lungs and brings its 

young into the world viviparously as a mammal, in this 
maritime medium! It is not an amphibian but a genuine 
mammal that is a fish in virtue of its biosphere. And 
the hunters of this fish were in the times that concern 
us here, that is, from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries, genuine hunters in a grand style, and not 
mere catchers . This detail is not lacking in importance 
for our story. 

In his book about the sea, Michelet, the French admirer 
of the whale, describes the whales' love- and family-life 
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quite touchingly. The male is the most chivalrous lover, 
the tenderest spouse and the most concerned parent that 
exists. It is also the most humane of all creatures, 
more humane than man who exterminates it with savage 
cruelty. Still how mild were the whale-hunting methods 
in 1861, when Michelet was writing his book, although 
the steamboat and the cannon had already reversed the 
chances, and had turned the poor whale into an easy 
target. What would Michelet say, he the friend of men 
ond animals, were he to witness the industrial extrac- 
tion of spermaceti and the processing of the carcasses 
of the cetanceans! One can no longer call "hunt' or even 
‘fishing’ what has since the world war of 1914-1918 be- 
‘come the ‘pelagic’ catching, with its never ceasing 
| Fe improvements; nowadays, boats of 30,000 
tons, equipped with electric gadgets, cannons, grenades, 
planes, sound and radio detectors, true floating kitchens, 
penetrate the ice seas of the Antarctic.It is there that 
the whale has taken refuge and it is there that the dead 
animals are industrially processed on board the ships. 
| At that rate, the poor leviathan has almost disappeared 
i from our planet. Not until 1937 and 1938 was an interna- 
| tional agreement finally signed in London, in virtue of 
which the killing of whales was regulated and whaling 
zones marked out, and so forth, so that what was left 
#“hould be protected against unrestrained extermination. 
By comparison, the whale hunters, I am talking about, 
were true hunters and no mere ‘fishermen’ and even less 
machine-like butchers. Leaving the shores of the North 
non or the Atlantic in their sailing ships or their 
towing boats, they were trailing their prey across vast 
“oo expanses, and armed with harpoons, they were fight- 
ing a giant which knew how to combine astuteness with 
atrength. Dangerous confrontation between two creatures, 
which without being fishes in the zoological sense of the 
word, were roaming the sea, their element. In that 
#noounter, all the means brought to it by man were set 
in motion by the power of his muscles: the oars, the 
saile, and the deadly thrust of the harpoon. The whale 
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ws strong enough to capsize the ships and boats of its 
enemies by a single stroke of its tail. To man's astute- 
ness, it knew how to oppose thousands of ruses. Herman 
Melville, who himself had served as a mate on a whaler, 
shows how a quasi-personal relationship was established 
between the hunter and his prey, a subtle tie made up 
of connivance and hostility. In this struggle, man would 
be lured ever farther into the elemental lower depths of 
& maritime existence. 

The whalers were sailing the globe from the north to 
the south, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Unrelenting- 
ly following the mysterious routes of the whales, they 
were discovering islands and continents on the quiet, so 
to speak. Melville makes one of these sea-combers say 
about the book by Captain Cook, the discoverer of Austra- 
lia: this Cook writes books about such things that a 
whale hunter would not jot down in his deck book. In 
turn, Michelet would ask: who has opened the ocean to 
people? Who has discovered the oceanic zones and routes? 
The whale and the whalers! And that without Christopher 
Columbus and the famed gold-seekers, who with much noise 
merely rediscover what the fish shoals, coming from the 
north, from Brittany and the Basque country discovered 
before them. And Michelet goes on adding: these whale 
hunters are the highest expression of human courage. 
Were it not for the whale,the fishermen would have never 
abandoned the shores. It was the whale that freed them 
from the coastline and lured them on to the high seas. 
In that way the maritime currents were discovered, as 
well as the northern Passages. It was the whale that 
guided us. 

In the sixteenth century, two different types of hunt- 
ers made their appearance simultaneously on our planet. 
The two opened up new, endless spaces that were the 
cradles of great empires. On land, the Russian trappers 
had been tracking fur animals, and having conquered 
Siberia, reached by land the shores of the Far East. 
On water, it was the whale hunters, coming from Northern 
and Western Europe, that Ploughed the seas, and as 
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[Michelet justly remarked, opened the world to us. They 
were the first born of a new, elemental form of exis- 


tence, the first and the true ‘children of the sea‘. 
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This period of new beginnings coincides with an impor- 
tent technological achievement. In that too, the Dutch 
were in the forefront. In 1600, they were the undisputed 
masters of ship-building. It was the Dutch who perfected 
the new sail and the new types of sailing ships that 
replaced the oar-vessels and made possible the navigation 
of the recently discovered oceans of the world. 

About 1595, out of the town of Hoorn, in Western Fries- 
land, which is in the northern part of the Netherlands, 
dome a new type of vessel with square sails. Unlike the 
older boat, this kind of ship was not pushed by the wind 
blowing from behind but rather sideways, and could put 
the wind to quite a different use, unlike the traditional 
sail. Since then, the tackle and the art of navigation 
improved beyond expectations. ‘The collapse of the 
medieval navigation looks like a catastrophe’, remarks 
tlernhard Hagedorn, the naval historian, while talking 
about the event. It is the great turning point in the 
history of the relationship between land and sea. All 

that could be done out of the available materials for 
uhips and tackles was by and large done then. One had 
to wait until the nineteenth century for another tech- 
nological revolution in ship-building. It is Hagedorn's 
opinion that the scrapping of the larger sail, and the ex- 
ploitation of all the advantages offered by the smaller 
“ail must have appeared as a genuine revelation to the 
navigators. As a consequence of this technological ac- 
womplishment, the Dutch became the ‘haulers’ of all 
furopean countries. Moreover, they took over the trade 
ef the German Hanse. Spain herself, although a world 
power, had to hire Dutch vessels to be able to keep 


her overseas traffic going. 
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The sixteenth century also witnessed the appearance of 

a new man of war, which marks another stage in naval war- 

fare: a sailing ship, equipped with cannons that fired 
broadside salvos at the enemy. This kind of combat turned 
naval confrontations into long-distance artillery duels 
under taken with a highly perfected art of sail pri pr 
ing. It was then only that one could start talking of 
naval battles, because as we have already seen, the 
clashes between the crews of oar ships had been but land 
combats on board'. The new and complex art of manoeuvr- 
ing before, during and after the engagement was a radical 
about-face in the tactics of the naval battle and of the 
art of sea warfare, in general. The first scientific 
treatise, in the modern sense of the word, about this 
new art was compiled by a Frenchman, the Jesuit Paul 
Hoste and published at Lyon in 1697, under the title THE 
ART OF THE NAVAL ARMIES OR TREATISE OF NAVAL EVOLUTIONS 
(L'art des armées navales ou traité dea évolutions 
navales). It is a critical analysis of the naval ma- 
nouevres and battles of the Dutch, the English and the 
French during the wars waged by king Louis XIV against 
the Dutch. Other French works followed. It was only as 
late as the eighteenth century,and more exactly in 1782 
that an Englishman, Clerk of Eldin, joined the ranks of 
the great theoreticians of naval tactics. 

All the nations of Central and Western Europe had their 
part in the great epic of the discovery of the new 
Earth, that led to the domination of the world by the 
Europeans. The Italians perfected the compass and drew 
the nautical maps. It is above all thanks to the genius 
and knowledge of Toscanelli and Christopher Columbus 
that America was discovered. The Portuguese and the 
Spaniards undertook the first great exploratory expedi- 
tions and were also the first to complete the voyage 
round the world in their sailing ships. Great German 
astronomers and emminent geographers made their contribu- 
tion to the new image of the world. It was a German 
cosmographer, Waltzemüller, who coined the name America 
in 1507, and the Welser venture in Venezuela was the 
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first important colonial enterprise, despite the fact 
that in the long run it could not withstand the Spanish 
boycott. The Dutch carried the day in whale hunting and 
@hip-building technology. As for France, her possibili- 
ties were vast, both owing to her geographic position, 
surrounded as she was by water on three sides (the 
Mediterranean, the Atlantic and the English Channel), 
and to her material wealth and the maritime frame of mind 
ef the inhabitants of her Atlantic shoreline. It was a 
french viking, Jean Fleury, who dealt the first ser ious 
blow to Spain's world power by capturing two galleons, 
loaded with treasure, that Cortez had sent from America 
to Spain. As early as 1540, another Frenchman, Jacques 
Cartier, discovered Canada, the "New France", and took 
possession of her in the name of his king. The corsairs 
who went to work from La Rochelle had a considerable 
are in the energetic maritime upsurge of the period. 
finally, thanks to the genius of a naval secretary like 
Colbert, France overtook England by several decades with 
rogerd to the building of men of war in the seventeenth 
century. 

It goes without saying that the feats of the English 
sailors were no less remarkable. Notwithstanding, it was 
only after 1570 that the English crossed the Ecuator. 
it was in the last quarter of that century that one saw 
the English privateers take the great plunge and join 
ihe race over the oceans and to America. 
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Sea roamers of all kinds, pirates, privateers, sea 
trade adventurers, together with the whale hunters and 
the sailors, formed the vanguard of that elemental surge 
towards the sea, that came to fruition in the sixteenth 
wed the seventeenth centuries. Here we are dealing with 
mother foolhardy type of ‘children of the seas. Among 
them there are famous names, names of heroes of sea and 
pirato legends: Francis Drake, Hawkins, Sir Walter 
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Raleigh or Sir Henry Morgan, celebrated in many books. 
Their lives were adventurous, indeed. They would seize 
the silver cargo of Spanish galleons, and had that been 
their only feat, their stories would still have been 
exciting. Generally speaking, the literature on piracy 
is extensive, and there are quite a few great names that 
have found their way in it. The English have even com- 
nm a directory, amusingly entitled THE PIRATES’ WHO'S 
Long is the list of those enterprising pirates who have 
won historic glory by striking the first blows at Spain's 
world power and trade monopoly. In the same category 
belong the Protestant pirates of the maritime fortress 
La Rochelle, who during Elizabeth's reign, joined the 
Dutch "sea-wolves' to fight the Spaniards. Then, there 
were the Elizabethan privateers, who played an active 
part in the undoing of the Spanish Armada in 1588. Queen 
Elizabeth's privateers were followed by those of King 
James I, among them, Sir Henry Mainwaring, a much feared 
old pirate who was pardoned by the king in 1616 and be- 
came a hunter of pirates, in turn, only to end his 
life overwhelmed by duties and honours. Then there were 
the 1ilibusters and the wild bucaneers who would go on 
wide raids from their bases in Jamaica and the West 
Indies: French, Dutch, English. Among the latter, one 
finds Sir Henry Morgan who pillaged Panama in 1671, was 
knighted by king Charles II, and appointed governor of 
Jamaica. Their last brilliant feat was the seizure of the 
Spanish fortress of Cartagena in Colombia, in 1697, with 
the help of the French royal fleet, and which they 
plundered ruthlessly, as soon as the French were gone. 
The sea element surged up through those sea roamers. 
Their heroic era lasted approximately a century and a 
half, from 1550 to 1713, or said differently, from the 
beginning of the struggle carried on by the Protestant 
Powers against the world power of Catholic Spain, and 
until the Peace of Utrecht. Of course, pirates are 
of all times and in all the seas. We have already talked 
of those who some thousand years ago had been chased 
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out of the Eastern Mediterranean by the Cretan empire, 
while as late as the 1920's and the 1930's, those man- 
ning the Chinese junks were still attacking and plunder- 
ing the merchantmen in the Far East. Nonetheless, the 
privateers of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries 
ere a chapter apart in the history of privateering. One 
had to wait for the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 to see the 
demise of piracy. It was the time when the European 
state system was consolidating. From then on, the war 


‘fleets of the maritime powers were capable of effective- 


ly controlling the seas. It was also then that England's 
new domination of the world, based on the sea element, 
started to affirm itself. To be sure, privateers were 
etill making war with the consent of their governments, 
as late as the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, the 
world went on organizing itself, ship-building technol- 
ogy and navigation techniques kept advancing to become 
increasingly scientific, whereas piracy, as an English 
naval expert would say, was a ‘pre-scientific phase of 
naval wer fare“. The pirate acting on his own came to be 
regarded as a pitiful law-breaker. There were indeed 
exceptions, too, as always. One of them was the French 
coptain Misson who tried to set up a strange Kingdom of 
Humanity in Madagascar, round 1720. Generally speaking, 
since the Peace of Utrecht, however, the pirate became 
marginal to world history. In the eighteenth century 
he was no longer but a wild creature, a criminal. Al- 
though occasionally, he could still be the hero of 
captivating stories, such as Robert Louis Stevenson's 
TREASURE ISLAND, his role in history was nil. 

Not so, the privateers of the sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth centuries, who played a considerable part in 
history. Arm in hand, they participated in the great 
confrontation between England and Spain. Treated as com- 
mon criminals by their Spanish enemies and hanged as 
thieves and murderers whenever caught, they were given 
the cold shoulder by their own governments whenever 
they were an embarrassment, or international politics 
demanded it. It was often a matter of chance whether a 
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privateer ended his career as a royal dignitary holding 
high office or as a pirate dangling at the end of a rope 
on the gallows. In everyday life, we use such words as pi- 
rate, privateer or merchant-adventurer interchangeably, 
while in fact each has a particular meaning. Legally, 
there is a big difference between a pirate and a priva- 
teer: unlike the pirate, the privateer holds a legal title, 
a commission from his government, a formal letter of 
marque from his king. He is entitled to fly his coun- 
try's flag. On the other hand, the pirate navigates with- 
out a legal authorization. His only flag is the black 
flag of the pirates. Nevertheless, this distinction, so 
clear and elegant in theory, was quickly blurred in 
practice. The privateers often exceeded the limits of 
their licences and navigated using forged letters of 
marque, and at other times, were armed only with licences 
from non-existent governments. 

Still, there is something more important than these 
legal matters: all those buccaneers and adventurers had 
a common, political enemy: the powerful, Catholic Spain. 
As long as they remained true to themselves, they would 
capture only Catholic vessels, at least in principle, a 
task which in all good faith, they regarded as blessed 
by God. Thus, they would make the frontline of world 
history, on the side of world Protestantism and against 
the world Catholicism of the day. Indeed, this cannot 
justify the massacres, the arsons and the plunder which 
they carried out. In any case, in the general context of 
that ruthless age, they undeniably had their place and 
historic rank. 
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The idea which the English monarchs had about world 
history, whether they were Queen Elizabeth or the Stuarts 
James I and Charles I, as also the English statesmen of 
those times, did not differ from that of most of their 
contemporaries. They were content to pursue their own 
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policies, exploited whatever advantage came their way, 
pocketed the profits and did their utmost to keep their 
offices. They would apply the law whenever the law was 
on their side, and protest indignantly against injustice 
whenever the law favoured their adversaries. All that is 
quite natural. The idea of God, law and the world, the 
awareness of the advisable course of world history, 
characteristic of such highly gifted personalities as 
Thomas Morus, Cardinal Wolsey or Francis Bacon, were no 
more modern than those shared by most of the politicians 
and diplomatists of any other European country involved 
in high politics. 

It is true that Queen Elizabeth passes for the great 
founder of the English maritime supremacy, and she is 
well deserving of the name: after all, it was she who 
embarked upon the path of hostilities against Spain, the 
Catholic world power. It was during her reign, in 1588, 
thet the Spanish Armada was defeated in the English 
Channel. Likewise, it was she who honoured and sponsored 
uch sea heroes as Francis Drake and Walter Raleigh. Fi- 
nally, it was she who in 1600 granted its trade charter 
to the East India Company, which ultimately delivered 
the whole of India to the English crown. During the 
forty-five years of her reign (1558-1603), England was 
a rich country as never before. Previously, the English 
həd been sheep-breeders who had sold their wool in 
Flanders. Now all the seas of the world converged upon 
the English Isle, unloading there the legendary booty of 
the English pirates and privateers. The Queen rejoiced 
ond grew rich from it. In this respect, the Virgin 
Queen behaved like many of her impecunious subjects, 
nobles and commoners, men and women. They were all part- 
fra in the big plunder business. Hundreds, nay, thou- 
sands of men and women became corsair capitalists. That 
too was part of the elemental drift from land to sea, 
which is the subject-matter of our story. 

The Killigrews of Cornwall are a handsome example 
of the predatory capitalism of the golden age, in its 
early stage. Their life-style and their world outlook 
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offer us a more telling and faithful picture of the rul- 
ing strata of the times and of the true "élite" than a 
good many official records and various compilations 
that are too much tributary to the official jargon and 
to their time. The Killigrews were typical of their age, 
though in a different way than most of the diplomatists, 
lawyers and poets laureate. We should not forget, though, 
that their kin counted among them illustrious intellec- 
tuals and that the name of Killigrew features ten times 
or more in the British National Biographical Dictionary. 
Let us linger a while upon this highly interesting élite. 
The Killigrews were from Arwenack in Cornwall. During 
Elizabeth's reign, the head of the family was Sir John 
Killigrew, vice-admiral of Cornwall and hereditary 
royal governor of Pendennis Castle. He worked hand in 
hand with William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Her Majesty's 
chief minister. The vice-admiral's father and uncle had 
been pirates themselves, and even his mother, according 
to reliable historical sources, had been at odds with 
the law against piracy. A branch of the family was active 
along the English coast, another, in Ireland, while 
several impecunious cousins and more distant relatives 
used their resourcefulness along the shore of Devon and 
Dorset. They were joined by all kinds of friends and 
confederates. They would organize surprise attacks, 
raids and other strokes, ransacking the ships that ven- 
tured into their waters. They supervised the distribution 
of the booty, and sold shares, stations and offices. 
Killigrew Hall at Arwenack stood directly on the shore, 
in one of the sheltered nooks of Falmouth Bay, and linked 
to the wide sea by a secret passage. The nearest building 
was Pendennis Castle, the seat of the royal governor. 
Equipped with a hundred cannons, the fortified castle 
served as pirate refuge in case of emergency. The noble 
Lady Killigrew had earlier helped her father, a much hon- 
| oured "gentleman pirate“, before she herself became the 
zealous associate of her husband whom she did proud.. 
She gave shelter to pirates in her house, as the perfect 
hostess that she was. Inns and refuges had been set 
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up in all the harbours of the region. 
Seldom would the dealings of the Killigrews be inter- 
fered with. Only once, in 1582, did they come to grief. 
I shall tell you briefly what happened. A Hanseatic ves- 
gol of 144 tons, owned by two Spaniards, was cast by the 
atorm into the Falmouth Bay. At the time, England and 
fipain were at peace. The Spaniards cast their anchor just 
in front of the Killigrew mansion at Arwenack, without 
giving it a second thought. From her window, Lady Killi- 
ÿrow saw the boat, and with her trained eye, she was 
quick to realize that it was loaded with expensive Dutch 
loth. During the night of the 7th of January 1582, the 
Killigrew retainers, headed by Lady Killigrew herself, 
attacked the unfortunate ship, massacred the crew, threw 
the corpses overboard and returned home to Arwenack, 
loaded with the precious Holland and other trophies. As 
for the boat, it disappeared in mysterious circumstances, 
in the Irish sea. The two Spanish owners were lucky 
@ough not to have been on board at the time of the at- 
tack. They had been spending the night on land, at a 
small hotel. They filed a complaint with the competent 
vourt in Cornwall, which after an inquiry, concluded that 
the vessel must have been stolen by unknown people, and 
that after all said and done, it was impossible to cast 
%% light upon the facts. The two Spaniards happened to 
have highly placed political connections, and so managed 
to bring the matter to the highest attention in London, 
awi so much so that a new inquiry was ordered. Lady 
Killigrew and her accomplices were made to appear before 
the court in another jurisdiction. She was found guilty 
wd sentenced to death. Two of her assistants were exe- 
muted and she herself was only pardoned at the last 
moment. This is the sadly true story of Lady Killigrew. 
for the first fourteen years of Elizabeth's reign, 
the largest part of the English navy was actively engaged 
in piracy and illegal transactions, and no more than 
50,000 tons of the total were set apart for legal trade. 
the Killigrews embody in an exemplary way that homefront 
of the great hours of piracy that saw the fulfillment of 
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a thirteenth-century English prophecy:'The lion's cubs 
will turn into the fishes of the sea'. At the end of the 
Middle Ages, the lion's cubs were tending sheep in the 
main, and the fleece, sold in Flanders, was processed 
there into cloth. It was only in the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries that this nation of shepherds 
recast itself into a sea-roaming nation of privateers 
into ‘children of the ses 
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The oceanic feats of the English are of a relatively 
late date, and were indeed slow to start. For already a 
century, the Portuguese had been racing round the world 
though it is true, more often along the shores. Fron 1492 
on, the Spaniards took over, thanks mostly to the great 
Conquista, the conquest of America. The French sailors, 
the Huguenots and the English followed suit. But firstly, 
in 1553, England set up the Muscovy Company as the 
basis of an overseas policy, that enabled her to pull 
herself forward and come level with the other colonial 
powers. It was only after 1570, as we have already seen, 
that the English crossed the Equator. The first practical 
document that attests to the new world outlook of the 
English was Hakluyt's PRINCIPAL NAVIGATIONS. It saw the 
light of print in 1589. In matters of whale-hunting and 
ship-building, the Dutch had been the teachers of the 
English, as of other nations. 

Notwithstanding, it was the English who in the long run 
surpassed them all, defeated their rivals and secured 
world supremacy for themselves, based on their domination 
of the oceans. England became the heiress. It was England 
that inherited the great sea hunters and sailors, the 
pioneers and the discoverers from all the European 
nations. The maritime exploits and the dare-devil of the 
seafaring Danish, Dutch, Germans and Norwegians amassed 
into what one day was to become the British maritime 
domination of the world. No doubt, the big colonial 
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empires of the other European nations continued to exist: 
Spain and Portugal, for instance, preserved their huge 
overseas possessions, but lost control of the seas and 
the communication routes. When in 1655 Cromwell's forces 
occupied Jamaica and kept her, his gesture was already 
affirming England's overall policy regarding the world's 
eos and oceans, and implicitly, her maritime victory 
over Spain. The Netherlands, which by 1600 had reached 
the zenith of their maritime power, were forcefully 
icontinentalized', a century later. The Dutch were com- 
polled to defend themselves against king Louis XIV of 
france, and so had to erect strong land fortifications. 
In 1689, their stadholder, William III of Orange, became 
king of England, and from that year on, he took residence 
on that big island. William pursued an English policy. 
and ceased to promote any peculiarly Dutch policy. 
france, on the other hand, did not follow up the strong 
maritime impetus, associated with the Huguenot Protes- 
tontism. Ultimately, in keeping with her spiritual tra- 
dition, she purpsued the line of Rome, took sides against 
the Huguenots, with the Night of St.Bartholomew in 1572 
and Henry IV's conversion to Catholicism. By the same 
choice, she decided in favour of land and against the sea. 
Of course, her maritime potential remained quite consid- 
erable, so that even during the reign of Louis XIV, she 
was capable of confronting the English fleet. But when 
in 1672, the French king sacked Colbert, his great 
secretary of trade and of the navy, the choice in favour 
ef the land element became irreversible. The long colo- 
nial wars of the eighteenth century confirmed it. As for 
Germany, her contribution was squandered in the religious 
wars and the political wretchedness of the Empire. 

So it came that England became the heiress, the univer- 
“al heiress of that great change in the existence of the 
furopeans nations. How was that possible? The phenomenon 
hot be explained by drawing sweeping comparisons 
with earlier historical examples of naval supremacy, 
whether one thinks of Athens, Carthago, Rome, Byzance or 
Venice. The case of England is in itself unique. Its 
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specificity, its incomparable character has to do with 
the fact that England underwent the elemental metamor pho- 
sis at a moment in history that was altogether unlike 
any other, and also in a way shared by none of the 
earlier maritime powers. She truly turned her collective 
existence seawards and centred it on the sea element 

That enabled her to win not only countless wars ate 
naval battles but also something else, and in fact 

infinitely more - a revolution. A revolution of S 
scope, that of the planetary space. 
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What is a space revolution? 

Man has a clear awareness of his space, which histori- 
cally is subject to deep-going perturbations. To the 
plurality of forms of existence corresponds an even plu- 
rality of spaces. Quite simultaneously, the plurality 
of skills or professions introduces a different environ- 
ment in the acts of the everyday life of each one of us 
The inhabitant of a big city has a different image of 
the world than does a farmer. A whale hunter has a vital 
space that differs from that of an opera-singer. Life 
and the world are seen in a different light by an air- 
Plane pilot, and they have different dimensions, depths 
and horizons. The differences in the perception of space 
ere even larger and deeper among various nations and 
among the various periods in the history of mankind. 

The scientific theories of space may practically tell 
us a lot or next to nothing, at one and the same time. For 
centuries, the few men of science who conceived of Earth 
as spheric were considered mentally deranged or wicked. 
In the modern age, various branches of science, with 
their increasing specialization, have come out with their 
particular notions of space. Geometry, physics, psychol- 
ogy and biology each go their own Ways, Separate from 
each other. When asked, the scientists would reply that 
mathematical space is entirely different from the space 
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‘of an electro-magnetic field and that the latter in 
turn is completely different from the space as it is un- 
derstood in psychology or in biology. That gives us half 
a dozen notions of space! There is no conceptual unity 
there, and the real problem risks to be unraveled and 
frogmented by the irrelevant contiguity of these differ- 
ent notions. Neither the philosophy nor the epistemology 
ef the nineteenth century provide us with a simple and 
all-encompassing answer, but in fact, leave us in the 
lurch. 

Nevertheless, the forces and the powers that forge 
history wait for science to make up its mind as little 
au did Christopher Columbus and Copernicus. Each time 
the forces of history cause a new breach, the surge of 
now energies brings new lands and new seas into the vi- 
sual field of human awareness, the spaces of historical 
existence undergo a corresponding change. Hence, new 
„ter Ia appear, alongside of new dimensions of political 
end historical activity, new sciences, new social sys- 
tema; nations are born or reborn. 

This redeployment may be so profound and so sudden 
that it alters not only man's outlook, standards and 
ter ia, but also the very contents of the notion of 
@pace. It is in that context that one may talk of a 
@patial revolution. Actually, all important changes in 
history more often than not imply a new perception of 
apace. The true core of the global mutation, political, 
economic and cultural, lies in it. 

Three historical examples will quickly make clear this 
general phenomenon: the consequences of the conquests 
wade by Alexander the Great, the Roman Empire of the 
firət century of our era, and the impact of the Crusades 


upon the development of Europe. 
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The conquests made by Alexader the Great opened to the 
(weeks a new and vaster, spatial horizon. The consequence 
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was the Hellenistic art and culture. The great philoso- 
pher Aristotle, a contemporary of that spatial mutation, 
Saw the inhabited worlds of the East and the West in- 
creasingly coming together. Aristarchus of Samos, who 
lived a little later (310-230 BC),put forth the hypothe- 
sis that the Sun, a fixed star, was at the centre of 
Earth's orbit. Alexandria, a city founded by Alexander 
on the Nile, became the centre of astonishing inventions 
in technology, mathematics and physics. Euclid, the 
founder of the geometry that bears his name, taught there. 
Hero made astonishing technical discoveries in that city 
where Archimedes of Syracuse had gone to school, before 
he invented some great war machines, and discovered some 
of the laws of nature. The director of the Alexandrian 
Library, Eratosthenes (275-195 BC), anticipated Coper- 
nicus' work by correctly calculating the Ecuator and by 
scientifically demonstrating the spheric shape of Earth 

Notwithstanding, the Hellenistic world was not Gant 
enough to be capable of opening itself to a revolution 


of the planetary space. Its knowledge remained the 


concern of learned circles, and no world ocean became 
part of its existential reality. 

Three centuries later, when Julius Caesar left Rome in 
order to conquer Gaul and Britain, people's eyes opened 
upon the north-west, and the Atlantic came within reach. 
That was the first step towards the spatial entity that 
nowadays is called Europe“. In the first century of the 
Roman Empire, and particularly under Nero, the conscious- 
ness of a profound mutation became 80 strong and compel- 
ling that one may speak of a revolutionary transforma- 
tion of space, at least as far as the leading intellects 
mae concerned. That historic moment, which coincided 
with the first century of our era is worth special at- 
tention. The visual field expanded towards the east and 
the west, towards the north and the south. Wars of 
conquest and civil wars overhauled the space, from 
Spain to Persia, and from Britain to Egypt. The contact 
established among lands and peoples so distant from one 
another nourished a feeling of unity, inherent in a 
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Ommon political destiny. From anywhere in the Empire, 
wether from Germania or Syria, Africa or Illyria, a 
moral could be elevated by his own soldiers to the of- 
fice of Imperator, in Rome. The isthmus of Corinth was 
plerced, and Arabia skirted on the south. Nero had sent 
ø expedition to the sources of the Nile. Agrippa's | 
“ap of the world and Strabo's geography are evidence of 
thle spatial expansion. From then on, the reality of the 
spheric shape of Earth ceased to be the exclusive knowl- 
#ige of a handful of astronomers or mathematicians. 

It was round that time that Seneca, a famous philoso- 
phor and Nero's tutor before becoming his victim, put the _ 
wael-planetary feelings experienced by his contemporaries 
in a couple of well-rounded verses and sentences. He was 
saying quite clearly that one could sail with the wind 
blowing from behind, from the Atlantic shores of Spain, 
that is from the east, and by navigating westwards, reach 
India, an eastern land, in not too many days. In his tragedy 
MDEA, he made a strange prediction in fine verse: 

The Indian drinks of the icy Araxes, 

The Persians quaff the Elbe and the Rhine. 

An age will come in the far-off centuries, 
| When Ocean will loosen the bonds of things, 
| And the whole broad earth will be revealed, 

When Thetis*will disclose new worlds, 

And Thule will no longer be the bound. 

I quote these verses because they convey a global 
feeling of space that was current in the first century 
of our era. The beginning of our era did indeed mark not 
Dily a turnabout of the feelings and the sentiments of 
the age, but also the realization of the global space 
wxi planetary horizon. Seneca's words cast a mysterious 
bridge over to the modern times and the age of the 
reat discoveries: they would cross several centuries of 
spatial blindness and continental izat ion“, characteris- 
tio of the European Middle Ages. They lent the reflective 

* Achilles' mother, Thetis, is here the goddess of the sea. Another 

version has ‘Tiphys', instead, who wes the pilot of the Argo, the 

whip that took the Argonauts to the Black Sea to win the Golden 


lisece. 
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minds the sentiment of a vaster space, of a planetary 
expanse and helped to discover America. As many of his 
contemporaries, Christopher Columbus was familiar with 
Seneca's words, and in them, found the goading and the 
encouragement he needed to undertake his voyage to the 
New World, the audacious expedition to reach the East by 
sailing westwards, and which he did in fact. The name 
"New World’ (novus orbis), which Seneca had used, was 
immediately given to the newly discovered America in 1492. 

The fall of the Roman Empire, the expansion of Islam, 
the Arab and Turkish invasions brought about a contrac- 
tion of space and a ‘continentalization of Europe that 
lasted several centuries. Retreat from the sea, absence 
of a fleet and total territorialization are characteris- 
tic features of the early Middle Ages and its feudal 
system. Between 500 and 1100, Europe became a feudal and 
agrarian continental mass, the dominant stratum of which, 
the feudal lords, left the spiritual matters and even 
reading and writing to the church and the clergy. Famous 
kings and heroes of that age were unable to read and 
write. They had monks and chaplains for that. It was like- 
ly that in a maritime realm, the rulers could not afford 
ignoring those skills for long, as was the case in those 
realms, exclusively terrestrial and centred on a rural 
economy. It was the Crusades, after all, that gave the 
French, English and German knights and merchants the 
chance to discover the Near East. In the north, the German 
Hanse and the Teutonic knights opened a new horizon. It 
was the beginning of a trade and communications network 
that eventually came to be known as the ‘world economy 
of the Middle Ages 

Moreover, this spatial expansion coincided with a pro- 
found cultural mutation. Everywhere in Europe new polit- 
ical forms made their appearance. France, England and 
Sicily witnessed the emergence of centralized administra- 
tions, that to a degree, signalled the advent of the 
modern state. Northern and Central Italy were the stage 
of a new urban culture. Universities were set up, giving 
rise to a new theology and a jurisprudence without 
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precedent. The rediscovery of Roman law led to the forma- 
tion of a new, cultured class, the lawyers, and put an 
end to the monopoly exercised by the ecclesiastical 
elergy, which had been typical of medieval feudalism. 
In the new, Gothic art, in architecture, sculpture and 
painting, a more forceful rhythm was set in motion, 
overtaking the static space of the ancient Roman art, 
and replacing it by a field of dynamical forces. The 
Gothic arch is a structure in which the elements balance 
end support each other simply by their weight. It con- 
veye an entirely new sense of space, when compared to 
the heavy and static masses of the Roman structures. 
Unlike the temples of Antiquity and the Renaissance 
architecture that would follow it, Gothic art imparts a 
particular thrust and movement that dislodge space. 
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Many other examples from history may be given, but all 
dim before the most thorough transformation of the 
planetary outlook and its consequences in all the known 


hiatory of the world. It took place in the sixteenth and 


the seventeenth centuries, the age of the discovery of 
the Americas and of the first voyage round the world in 
à sailing ship. It was then that a new world was born, 
in the most challenging sense of those words. The global 
vonscience of the Western and the Central Europeans, and 
ultimately, of the whole mankind was overhauled from top 
to bottom. It wes the first, complete, space revolution 
on a planetary scale, in the true meaning of those 
worde. 

À revolution unlike any other. It was not merely a 
quantitative enlargement of the geographical skyline, 
the result of the discovery of new continents and new 
ns, alone. That revolution had far more repercus- 
alone. It would wipe out the traditional conceptions, 
ont and medieval, and alter man's overall awareness, 
hie very image of the planet as well as the astronomical 
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representation of the universe. For the first time in 
history, man was holding the terrestrial globe in his 
hand, the real one, as if it were a ball. A medieval 
mind, and even Martin Luther, had found ridiculous the 
idea that Earth was a sphere, it had been a fantasy not 


_ to be taken seriously. Nonetheless, the spheric shape of 
our planet was becoming tangible reality, unswerving 


experience, undeniable scientific truth. From then on, 
Earth, once an allegedly fixed star, began revolving 
round the Sun. Still, that was not the most radical 


| transformation. The truly decisive factor was the ap- 


pearance of the cosmic dimension and of the concept of 
the infinite void. 

Copernicus was the first to demonstrate scientifically 
that Earth was turning round the Sun. His work on the 
revolutions of the celestial bodies, DE REVOLUTIONIBUS 
ORBIUM COELESTIUM, dates from 1543. Although he trans- 
formed our solar system, he stuck to the idea that space, 
the cosmos, was a limiting field. In this way, the world, 
in the cosmic sense, and with it, the notion of space, 
remained unaltered. Several decades later, the boundaries 
vanished. In Giordano Bruno's philosophical scheme, the 
solar system, in which Earth revolves round the Sun, is 
but one of the many solar systems on an infinite firma- 
ment. Galileo's scientific experiments turned those 
philosophical speculations into a mathematically demon- 
strable truth. Kepler calculated the ellipses of the 
planets, but shuddered before the infinity of those 
spaces where the galaxies evolve free of conceivable 
boundaries and centre. With Newton's theories, the new 
concept of space became part and parcel of the whole, 
enlightened Europe. The stars, masses of matter, move 
while the forces of attraction and repulsion balance 
each other in an infinite void, in virtue of the laws 
of gravitation. 

From then on, man could make himself an idea of the 
void, which he could not do earlier, despite the fact 
that certain philosophers had already broached the sub- 
ject. Formerly, man had feared the void: he used to have 
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horror vacui. Then, lo and behold, he began to forget 
hie fears and adjust to the idea that he and his world 
were in the void. In the eighteenth century, the writers 
ef the Enlightment, with Voltaire at their head, were 
taking pride in the very idea, scientifically demonstra- 
ble, of a world placed inside an infinite void. Try to 
imagine a truly empty space, a space that is not only an 
air vacuum, but also free of the minutest and subtlest 
matter. Go on and try to distinguish between matter and 
space within your picture, separate one from the other 
and think of one without the other. You may just as well 
think of absolute nothingness! Nonetheless, the thinkers 
ef the Enlightment laughed at lot at this horror vacui. 
Or perhaps it was only the quite understandable shudder 
before nothingness, the emptiness of death, before the 
nihilistic image and nihilism on the whole. 

Such change, implicit in the notion of the infinite 
void, cannot be explained merely as a result of a purely 
eographical expansion of the known world. It is so 
essential and revolutionary that one may as well affirm 
the contrary, namely that the discovery of new continents - 
and the voyage round the world were only the result and 
the manifestation of much deeper mutations. Only in that 
way could the landing on an unknown island inaugurate 
a whole era of discoveries. People coming from the West 
end from the East had landed in America before. It is 
known that about year 1000, the Vikings had discovered 
North America, on their way from Greenland, and that the 
indians whom Christopher Columbus met must also have ar- 
rived there from somewhere. Still, it has to be acknowl- 
edged that it was in 1492, and not before, that America 
was discovered“ by Columbus. The ‘pre-Colombian' die- 
wor les had not brought about any planetary space revo- 
lution, nor were they the sequel of such a revolution. 
Otherwise, the Aztecs would not have remained in Mexico, 
“or the Incas in Peru. One fair day, they would have 
bald us a visit in Europe, world map in hand. It would 
have been they who would have discovered us, and not the 
other way round! A space revolution presupposes more 
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than just setting foot on land previously unknown. It 
> assumes the transformation of the notion of space at all 
levels and in all the aspects of human existence. The 
formidable about-face in the sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth centuries shows us all what that means. 

In those centuries of change, the Europeans simulta- 
neously imprinted a new idea of space on all the aspects 
of their creative spirit. Renaissance painting forsook 
the space of the medieval Gothic art. From then on, 
the painters would place their human models and material 
objects in a space, which through perspective, attained 
a hollow depth. People and objects were now sitting 
and moving in space. It is in fact a different world, 
when compared to the space of a Gothic painting. The 
simple fact that the painters began to see differently, 
that the way they looked at things changed is full of 
significance for us. Great painters are not only those 
who place something beautiful before our eyes. Art too 
is a historical step in the evolution of the spatial 
awareness. Real artists are those who see people and 
things better and more accurately than the rest, more 
accurately in regard to the historical reality of their 
era. Nevertheless, the new space made itself manifest 
in other fields, too. Renaissance architecture erected 
buildings of a classical and geometrical conception, a 
world apart from the Gothic space. The statues of people 
in the Renaissance were free-standing, whereas in the 
Middle Ages they had been "hooked' to pillars and to 
walls. On the other hand, Baroque architecture surged 
into a dynamic movement, and for that reason, it resem- 
bled the Gothic in more than one aspect. Nevertheless, 
it remained tributary to the new, modern space, born of 
a spatial revolution to which it had brought its own 
contribution. Music broke free from the constraints 
of the ancient tonalities and placed its tunes and 
harmonies inside the acoustical space of our so-called 
tonal system. On stage and at the opera, the characters 
would move in the empty depth of the stage space, separated 
from the audience by a curtain. All the spiritual trends 
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of those two centuries, Renaissance, Humanism, Reforma- 
tion, Counter-Reformation and Baroque have each in their 
ways contributed to the spatial revolution as a whole. 

It is no exaggeration to affirm that all walks of 
life and forms of existence, all the manifestations of 
man's creative genius, the arts, science and technology 
hed their share in the new idea of space. As a matter of 
fact, the great changes in the geographic image of our 
planet are but a superficial aspect of the deep-going 
mutation, as suggested by the phrase ‘spatial revolution", 
go rich in consequences. What by turn has been called 
the rational superiority of the Europeans, the European 
brit and ‘Western rationalism’, has had an irresistible 
impact ever since. It extended to the nations of Western 
and Central Europe, destroyed the medieval forms of hu- 
man community, set up new states, fleets and armies, in- 
vented new machines, and submitted to its will the non- 
European peoples. To the latter it gave the choice of 
adopting European civilization or be reduced to mere 
oolonies of the former. 
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Every basic order is a spatial order. To talk of the 
vonstitution of a country or a continent is to talk of 


Ate fundamental order. of its nomos*. The true, the 


*The Greek noun 'nomos' derives from the verb 'nemein', and like the 
letter, has three meanings. Firstly, ‘nesein' is the equivalent of 
the German ‘nehaen', to take. Hence 'nomos' means seizure, in the 
first place. As to the Greek ‘legein-logos' corresponds the German 
pre n- Sprech. so too, the German ‘nehsen-Nshas' corresponds 
to the Greek 'nemein-nomos'. At first, the seizure wes of land, 
end later, it also became the appropriation of the sea, such of 
which is part of our historical review here. In the industrial sec- 
tor, one speaks of the appropriation of the means of production. The 
second meaning is the division and distribution of what was seized. 
Hence also the second sense of one, the basic division and 
repartition of the soil and the resulting ownership order. The third 
sesaning is to tend, that is, to usufruct, exploit and turn to good 
account the partitioned lend, to produce and to consume. Seizing- 
dividing-tending are, in that sequence, the three fundamental no- 
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duthentic, rests essentially upon distinct, spatial 
delimitations. It presupposes clear dimensions, a pre- 
cise division of the planet. The beginning of every 
great era coincides with an extensive territorial ap- 
propriation. Every important change in the image of 
Earth is inseparable from a political transformation, 
and so, from a new repartition of the planet, a new 
territorial appropriation. 

A spatial revolution as singular as that of the six- 
teenth and the seventeenth centuries had ineluctably to 
lead to a territorial appropriation, as astounding and 
unprecedented. New spaces were opened, that seemed 
endless to the Europeans who swarmed out to those dis- 
tant expanses, and treated the non-European and non- 
Christian peoples and countries which they discovered 
as abandoned property, devolving to the first occupier 
arriving from Europe. All the conquerors, whether Cath- 
olic or Protestant, invoked their mission of dissemi- 
nating the Christian faith among the non-Christians. 
They could have done that without conquest and plunder. 
It was, however, the only motive and justification 
that they would give. There were certain monks, such 
as the Spanish theologian Francisco de Vitoria, who 
in his lecture on the Indians (DE INDIS, 1532), pro- 
claimed that the right of peoples to their land was 
independent of their religious faith, and with an as- 
tonishing broad-mindedness, defended the rights of 
the Indians. That however did not change in the least 
the global, historical reality of the territorial ap- 
propriation by the Europeans. Later on, during the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, the mandate of 
the Christian mission expanded into a mandate to dis- 
seminate European civilization among the uncivilized 
peoples. It was out of such justifications that a Chris- 
tian European civil law came to be born, the law of the 
Christian commonwealth of Europe, distinct from the rest 
of the world. The Christian peoples would build up a 


tions of every concrete order. More about the meaning of ‘nomos' 
may be found in my book, DER NOMOS DER ERDE, Cologne, 1950. 
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"family of nat ions, an inter-state order. Its civil law 
would be based on the distinction between Christian and 
non-Christian, or a century later, between civilized (in 
the Christian European sense) and uncivilized peoples. 
A nation that was not civilized in that sense of the 
word, could not become a member of that community of 
of states. It would be regarded not as a subject but as 
an object of that community's civil law. In other words, 
it was part of the possessions of one or another of the 
civilized nations, as a colony or a colonial protector- 
ate. 

Nevertheless, you must not think of that commonwealth 
of Christian-European nations as of a flock of peaceful 
lambs. They waged bloody wars among themselves. Still, 
that does not infirm the historical reality of a kinship 
and a commonwealth of Christian-European civilization. 
World history is a history of territorial conquests. 
The conquerors did not however support each other at all 
times. Quite often, they opposed each other, and as 
often, in bloody, fratricidal wars. Notwithstanding, 
unlike the ancient occupiers and the alien third par- 
ties, there was one thing that they shared. Intestine 
struggles, fratricidal clashes and civil wars are, as 
everybody knows, the most gruesome of all wars. The more 
so, in the case of land seized in common. The conflict 
is more intense, the higher the stakes. In this case, 
it was a matter of seizing a new world. In the sixteenth 
century, Frenchmen and Spaniards massacred each other 
for years, in a most atrocious manner, particularly in 
Florida, where they spared neither women nor children. 
Spaniards and Englishmen confronted each other in a 
century-long, bitter war, in which the most brutal 
hostility man is capable of seems to have reached the 
limit. Neither had too many scruples when it came to 
filling their combat ranks, openly or surreptitiously, 
with non-Europeans, Muslims or Indians, as auxilliaries 
or even as allies. The outbreaks of hostility were 
frightful: each side abused the other, calling it in 
turn such names as assassins, thieves, rapists and 
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pirates. One kind of abuse was missing, though, the one 
which they would hurl at the Indians. Among themselves, 
the Christian Europeans did not accuse each other of 
cannibalism. In rest, nothing was missing from their 
repertory of abuses and deadly hostility. Yet, all that 
fades before the dominant fact, the collective conquest 
of the New World by the Europeans. The meaning and the 
core of the Christian-European civil law, its fundamen- 
tal order, was the partition of the newly discovered 
Earth. Among themselves and without much planned delib- 
eration, the Europeans were unanimous in regarding the 
non-European territory of the planet as colonial ter- 
ritory, in other words, as object of conquest and exploi- 
tation. This aspect of the historical evolution is so 
important that one might as well and more correctly 
define the age of discoveries as the era of territorial 
conquests by the Europeans. Heraclitus had already said 
it: war brings people together, while law divides them. 
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Portuguese, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Dutchmen and En- 
glishmen fought one another for the division of the new 
Earth. The means, though, were not exclusively military; 
the struggle also implied diplomatic negotiations and 
suits for the best legal title. At that stage, one 
could afford being magnanimous to the aborigines. One 
would land, stick a cross in the ground, carve the coat 
of arms of one's king in the bark of a tree, or mark a 
boulder with the great seal, or stick an official title 
between the roots of a tree. The Spaniards were partial 
to those solemn proclamations by which they would make 
known to a band of aborigines gathered at the spot that 
from then on, their land belonged to the Castilian crown. 
Such appropriations, loaded with symbols, were deemed 
legally sufficient to acquire whole islands and conti- 
nents. No government, whether Portuguese, Spanish, 
French, Dutch or English, did pay any attention to the 
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natives' rights to the land. Another aspect was the 
fighting among the European conquerors themselves. In 
those circumstances, each would stick under the other's 
nose the legal title which they happened to have at 
hand. When useful, one would go so far as to invoke the 
agreements concluded with the natives and their chiefs. 

As long as Portugal and Spain, two Catholic powers, 
were not challenged from the outside, the Pope in Rome 
could issue legal titles, set order in the newly con- 
quered lands, and arbitrate between the conquer ing 
powers. In 1493, that is to say, one year after the dis- 
covery of America, the Spaniards obtained from Pope 
Alexander VI an edict by which the Pope, in virtue of 
his apostolic authority, was granting to the king of 
Castile and Leon, and to his heirs, the recently discov- 
ered West Indies, as a secular fief of the Church. The 
edict even traced a line that was crossing the Atlantic, 
a hundred miles west of the Azores and Cape Verde. All 
the territories discovered west of the line were to be 
hold by Spain in fief from the Pope. Later on, through 
the Treaty of Tordesillas, Spain and Portugal agreed 
that all the land discovered east of that line should 
qo to Portugal. Thus began the vast partition of the 
whole of the New World, although at the time, Christo- 
pher Columbus had only discovered a few isles and pro- 
montories along the coast. Nobody had yet any accurate 
idea of the configuration of the planet, though that 
fact was no obstacle in the implementation of its re- 
distribution in all its vastness and many-sidedness. The 
‘dividing line traced by the Pope in 1493 marked the be- 
| ginning of the struggle for the new fundamental order, 
| for the new nomos of the planet. 

For a century or so, the Spaniards and the Portuguese 
would refer to the Papal concessions in their attempts 
to refute the claims raisedby the French, the Dutch and 
the English. Brazil, discovered in 1500 by Cabral, un- 
tvontestedly became Portuguese as long as that segment 
of the American coast found itself inside the eastern, 
that is to say, the Portuguese zone, following a shift 
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of the dividing line westwards. Notwithstanding, the 
other conquering powers did not consider themselves 
bound by the Spanish-Por tuguese agreements, and besides, 
the Pope's authority was not enough to inspire them with 
respect for the territorial monopoly enjoyed by the two 
Catholic powers. With the onset of the Reformation, the 
nations converted to Protestantism would openly contest 
the authority of the Roman pontiff. Thus, the struggle 
for the ownership of the new Earth turned into a strug- 
gle between Reformation and Counter-Reformation, be- 
tween the world Catholicism of the Spaniards, and the 
world Protestantism of the Huguenots, the Dutch and the 
English. 
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The Christian conquerors did not put up a united 
front against the aborigines, as long as they faced no 
common enemy that was really threatening. On the other 
hand, the religious war which they waged among them- 
selves, the world-wide contention between Catholicism 
and Protestantism was more ruthless, the stronger its 
historical impact. Under that aspect, and given the 
scenes of actual fighting, the partition skirmish did 
look like a war of religion, which it was, too. But there 
was something more to it, the full dimension of which 
become obvious only if here, too, we pay attention to 
to the opposition between the elements, and to the 
simultaneous breach between the high-sea world, on the 
one hand, and the land-bound world, on the other. 

Great poets set several of the protagonists of this 
all-encompassing war of religion on stage. The Spanish 
king Philip II and his enemy, Queen Elizabeth of England, 
became a favourite topic with the dramatists. Both ap- 
pear in Schiller's outstanding tragedies, and are each 
placed in antithetical situations in one and the same 
play. They are beautiful and eloquent scenes, no doubt, 
but the deepest conflicts, the true friend-foe positions, 
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the ultimate, elemental forces and clashes would not 
manifest themselves in this manner.At the time, Germany 
could offer no such stage-worthy, heroic figures. One 
German alone became the hero of an important tragedy, 
in that age between 1550 and 1618, which was so event- 
less for her, and that was Emperor Rudolph II. You 
have heard little of him, and it is true to say that he 
is hardly remembered. Nonetheless, his name belongs to 
this context here, and it is for the right reason that 
another great dramatist, Frenz Grillparzer, has placed 
him at the centre of one of his tragedies, FRATERNAL 
STRIFE IN HABSBURG (Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg). The 
very problem and greatness of this play by Grillparzer 
and of its protagonists lie in the fact that Rudolph 
II was not an active hero, but rather a brake, a delay- 
ing factor. He was something of a katechon, a concept 
which we came across earlier, on page 8. What could 
Rudolph do in the Germany of those times? It was quite 
a lot, as he understood that the fighting that was going 
on far from the German borders was no concern of Germany 
whateoever! And it was an impressive achievement on his 
part to be able to delay the Thirty-Year War by several 
decades. 

Peculiar to Germany at the time was the fact that the 


country did not take part in that war of religion, nor 


was it in the position to do so. No doubt, it was not 
free of the conflict between Catholicism and Protestant- 
fem, but that opposition inside Germany was altogether 
different from the planetary confrontation for the pos- 
session of the world, going on between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, and which had embraced the entire globe. 
Indeed, Germany was Martin Luther's homeland and the 
cradle of the Reformation. But the fighting among the 
wor ld-conquering powers had long exceeded the original 
opposition between Catholicism and Protestantism. A more 
clear-cut and deeper-going conflict emerged above and 
away from Germany's internal problems, namely, that 
between the Jesuits and the Calvinists. Henceforth, 
the friend-foe distinction would serve as the axis of 
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world politics. 

In Germany, the Lutheran princes and the estates, 
particularly the first Protestant prince of the Empire, 
the Prince-Elector of Saxony, did their utmost to remain 
loyal to their Catholic Emperor. When a military league 
of the Evangelical German estates was formed on the 
Calvinists’ initiative, the so-called Union, and in turn 
the Catholic estates reacted to it by setting up the 
League, the Lutheran Prince-Elector of Saxony no longer 
knew where he belonged. As late as 1612, negotiations 
were going on in regard to his possible affiliation to 
the Catholic League. The hatred which the Lutherans 
nourished against the Calvinists was no less than their 
hatred of the Papists. Neither did the Catholics have 
any better feelings towards the Calvinists. That aver- 
sion cannot be explained only by the fact that, general- 
ly speaking, the Lutherans were more observant of the 
principle of obedience to authority than the more active 
Calvinists. The main reason lies in the fact that dur- 
ing that period, Germany would be pushed back and away 
from the European conquest of the New World, and that 
ultimately, she was pushed from the outside into the 
world-wide confrontation among the Western conquering 
powers. At the same time, we must not forget that the 
Turkish advance was threatening its south-eastern flank. 
Jesuits and Calvinists from Spain, the Netherlands and 
England would place before Germany choices that had no- 
thing to do with her internal situation. Some of the 
estates and princes that were Catholic but not Jesuit, 
or Protestant without being Calvinist, tried to avoid a 
quarrel that was utterly alien to them. In order to suc- 
ceed, however, they would have needed a willpower of 
their own, an autonomous determination. In its absence, 
and that is what happened eventually, they withdrew into 
a state, which has been rightly described as neutrel- 
passive’. The result was the transformation of Germany in- 
to the battle-field of a wer of conquest that was waged 
overseas, perfectly alien to her and in which she did 
not take any active part. Calvinism was the new militant 
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religion, perfectly adapted to the elemental thrust sea- ' 
wards. So it became the religion of the French Hugue- 
nots, of the heroes of the Dutch freedom, and of the 
English Puritans. It also became the religion of the 
Great Prince-Elector of Brandenburg, one of the rare 
German princes to have a taste for naval power and col- 
onies. The continental Calvinist communities, those of 
Switzerland, Hungary and other countries, had no signif- 
icant repercussions upon world politics, unless they 
joined the train of maritime forces. Every non-Calvinist 
would cringe from the Calvinist faith, and above all 
from the stern faith in the predestination of man for 
all eternity. In secular terms, the doctrine of pre- 
destination is the uppermost elevation of the human 
conscience that claims to belong to 4 world other than 
the doomed and corrupted world. In modern sociological 
terms, it may be said that it is the highest degree of 
eelf-consciousness, characteristic of an élite assured 
of its social position and its hour in history. To put 
it simply, it is the certainty of salvation, and this 
redemption is but the meaning of the whole world histo- 
ry, that eclipses any other idea. Inspired by this 
certainty, the Dutch villeins could sing their joyful 


-hymn: The land will become sea, and so will be free. 


When in the sixteenth century, the elemental energies 
started turning towards the sea, their success was such 
that they soon irrupted into the arena of world politics 
and its history. At the same time they had to translate 
themselves into the intellectual vernacular of the age. 
They could not simply remain whale-hunters, sailors or 
freebooters. They had to seek spiritual allies, the most 
dor ing and the most radical, of the kind that would 
break with the myths of the preceding age most thorough- 
ly. That ally could not be the German Lutherans of the 
day, with their penchant for territorialism and conti- 
nentalization. As in Germany, the end of the Hanse and 
of the German power in the Baltic sea coincided with the 
emergence of Lutheranism, so the Dutch maritime suprem- 
acy and Cromwell's ruthless decision coincided with the 
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advent of Calvinism. To be sure, little of all this has 
come to our knowledge. Most of the historical studies 
that have seen the light of day remain bound to a con- 
tinental, territorial perspective. Consistently, they 
have eyes only for the continental space and state is- 
sues, and as far as Germany is concerned, only for the 
territorial evolution, and as a result, remain addicted 
to the narrow perspective of the petty states and con- 
fined spaces. But let us turn our eyes to the sea: 
almost instantly, we notice the osmosis, I would even 
call it the historical brotherhood, between politicized 
Calvinism, and Europe's released maritime energies. 
Even the religious battle-fields and the theological 
slogans of the period were pervaded by the opposition 
| of the elemental forces that brought about the shift of 
historical existence from firm land to the sea. 
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While on the land side of the historical stage, ap- 
propriations in the grandest of styles were in progress, 
on the other, no less important side, that of the sea, 
the new distribution of our planet was being carried 
out. That happened as the British were taking posses- 
sion of the seas. On that side of the stage, it was the 
result of the pan-European upsurge in that century. 
Through it, the fundamental line of the first, planetary 
space order was set, which consists in the separation 
of land from sea. Henceforth, the dry land would belong 
to a score of sovereign states. The sea, on the other 
hand, would belong to nobody, or everybody, but in 
reality, it would belong to a single country: England. 

| The dry-land order implies the subdivision into state 
territories. The high seas, in turn, are free: they know 
no state and are not subjected to any state or territo- 
rial sovereignty. Those were the basic, spatial premises 
upon which the Christian-European civil law was built 
| during three centuries. In that period, they were the 
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basic law, the nomos, of the planet Earth. 

The primordial fact of the British conquest of the 
seas, and the separation of land from sea need to be 
taken into consideration, if one is to grasp the deep- 
going sense of the famous slogans and maxims, so often 
quoted at the time, like for instance, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's saying: ‘Whoever controls the seas controls the 
world trade; whoever controls world trade holds all the 
treasurés of the world in his possession, and in fact, 
the whole world'. Or: ‘All trade is world trade; all 
world trade is maritime trade'. Slogans about freedom, 
such as All world trade is free exchange’, express the 
zenith of England's maritime and global power. Their 
veracity should be appreciated in relation to a partic- 
ular era, to a certain world situation. Indeed, no 
absolute and eternal truths may be dervied from them. 


, Nevertheless, they all spell out the land-sea dichotomy, 
| in the opposition between land warfare and naval war- 


fare. Both strategically and tactically, land warfare 
and naval warfare have always been two different things. 
But now, their opposition came to express the presence 
of two distinct worlds, and two antithetical, juridical 
convictions. 

Since the sixteenth century, the countries of con- 
tinental Europe had been working out the forms of land 
warfare, based on the notion that war was a state-to- 
state affair. On each side, there stood the organized, 
military power of the state, while the armies were con- 
fronting each other in open, pitched battle. Only the 
armies present in the field took part in the hostilities: 
the non-combatant, civilian population remained unin- 
volved in the fighting. As long as it did not take part 
in the battle, it was not regarded as the enemy. On the 
other hand, the naval wars were basedon the idea of the 
necessity of treating the enemy's trade and economy as : 
one. Hence the enemy was no longer the opponent in 
arms alone, but every inhabitant of the enemy nation, 
and ultimately, every neutral country that had economic 
links with the enemy. Land warfare implied a decisive 
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confrontation in the field. While not excluding naval 
combat, the maritime war, on the other hand, favoured 
such characteristic means as bombardment, the blockade 
of the enemy shores, and the capture of enemy and neu- 
tral marchantmen, in virtue of the right to capture. As 
such, the sea war tactics were directed both against 
enemy combatants and the non-combatants. Thus, a starva- 
tion blockade indiscriminately affected the entire 
population of the involved territory: soldiers, civil- 
ians, men, women, children and old people. 

It is not merely a matter of two different but com- 
plementary aspecte of one and the same order of the 
international civil law. Rather, it is a question of two 
different worlds. As the British took possession of the 
seas, both they and the nations in the English sphere 
of influence ended by getting used to it. The idea that 
a continental power might exercise its supremacy over 
the whole globe was unheard of and unbearable. That was 
not held to apply in the case of a world domination, 
built upon a maritime existence cut off from land and 
embracing all the oceans of the world. By turning away 
from firm land and opting for the sea, a relatively 
small island, planted in the north-west of Europe grad- 
ually became the centre of 4 world empire. In a purely 
maritime existence it found the means of establishing a 
world power spreading over the entire globe. As the 
severance of land from sea became the fundamental law 
of the planet, one would witness the mushrooming of 
theories, expositions and even scientific systems by 
which people tried to convince themselves of the wisdom 
and soundness of that position. They did not bother, how- 
ever to scrutinize its origins: the British conquest of 
the seas, in its specific, historical context. Outstand- 
ing students of national economies, lawyers and philos- 
ophers would work out those systems, and our great 
grand-parents would accept them as the obvious truth. 
They did it so well that they could no longer imagine an 
alternative civil law and economics. Here you can see 
that the great leviathan had exerted its power over 
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minds and hearts, too. Of all the signs of its domina- 
tion, it is indeed the most remarkable. 
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England is an island. But in order to deserve being 
called an ‘island', in the sense given to that word in 
the sentence "England is an island’, she had first to 
become the carrier and the focus of the elemental tran- 
sition from land to high seas and to inherit all the 
maritime surge released during that period. It was only 
by turning into an ‘island’ in a new sense, previously 
unknown, that England could succeed in conquering the 
oceans and win the first round of the planetary, spatial 
revolution. 

It goes without saying that England is an island. 
But the simple affirmation of this geographical fact 
does not mean much of anything. There are many islands 
in the world that have had quite different political 
destinies. Sicily is also an island, and so is Ireland, 
and Cuba, Madagascar or Japan. Yet, how divergent are 
their histories! In a certain sense, after all, even the 
largest continents are but islands, and the ancient 
Greeks already knew that the whole inhabited land was 
surrounded by oceans. England herself, since she was 
severed from the Continent a few millennia ago (proba- 
bly some 18,000 years before our era), has remained an 
island from a geographical standpoint, despite all the 
attempts to the contrary in her historical evolution. 
She was an island when the Celts colonized her, and af- 
terwards, when she was conquered by Caesar for Rome; she 
was an island at the time of the Norman conquest (1066) 
and later, during the life-time of Joan of Arc (1431), 
when the English were occupying a good part of France. 

Moreover, the inhabitants of this island felt that 
they were living inside a well-defended redoubt. The 
Middle Ages have left us beautiful poems and songs about 
England, sheltered by the sea as a fortress by its moat. 
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Nonetheless, it is in Shakespeare that one finds the best 
and most beautiful expression of that insular feeling: 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

It is understandable why the English liked to quote 
these verses and why, in particular, the line ‘This pre- 
cious stone set in the silver sea’ could become a house- 
hold quotation. Such outbursts of English insular con- 
sciousness, though, refer to the old island. The island 
was still perceived as a piece of land separated from 
the Continent and surrounded by water. The insular con- 
sciousness was still land-bound, soil-bound and so ter- 
ritorial through and through. It does not take long to 
realize that the insular sentiment expressed a distinc- 
tively strong terrestrial rooting. So it would be wrong 
to think that every islander or even all of today's 
Britons are born sea-roamers. We have already seen what 
a turnabout was implicit in the transformation of a 
nation of sheep-breeders in the sixteenth century into 
a nation of sea children. It was the fundamental trans- 
formation of the political and historical essence of the 
island itself. Henceforth, the land would be looked at 
from the sea, and the island would cease to be seen as 
a split chipped from the Continent, but rather as part 
of the sea: a ship or a fish. 

The terrestrial onlooker finds it hard to understand 
that the continental space could be perceived with a 
distinctly maritime eye, in virtue of an outlook moulded 
by the sea. Ordinary, everyday language builds up its 
designations out of our earthly experience. We have 
talked about it at the very beginning of this story. 
We simply call our planet and our representation of it 
our earth, forgetting that it might as easily be called 
our sea. While talking of maritime communications, we 
speak of maritime routes, whereas in reality, there are 
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but lines and no routes as on dry land. A ship on high 
seas recalls a piece of territory afloat, a ‘floating 
extention of the national territory’, to use the words 
sanctioned by the international law. A man-of-war makes 
us think of a floating fortress, and an island like 
England, of a fortified castle with waves lapping round 
it as in a moat. To the seamen, they were as many inexact 
metaphors, the fruit of a terrestrial imagination. A 
ship is as much a floating piece of land as it is a 
| ewimming. dog. Contrarywise, from a strictly maritime 
| point of view, the Continent is but a shore, a strand 
with ite hinterland. Looked at from the sea, a whole 
country may seem the very picture of a shipwreck washed 
ashore by the waves. An illustration of this perspec- 
tive, extreme in its formulation and quite astounding, 
are Edmund Burke's words: Spain is but a whale stranded 
on Europe's shores. 

That is why all her essential relations with the rest 
of the world, and particularly with the countries of the 
European continent were transformed as soon as England 
opted for an exclusively maritime existence. Hencefor- 
ward, all the standards and criteria of British politics 
became incompatible with those of all the other European 
countries. Energized by her maritime and global suprem- 
acy, England, queen of the seas, built up an empire that 
spread to the four corners of the planet. The English 
world began to think in terms of bases and lines of com- 
munication. What to other nations was soil and homeland, 
appeared to the English as mere hinterland. The very 
word continental was lent a retrograde connotation, 
and the nations concerned were thought of as backward 
people. As a consequence, the island of Britain, the 
metropolis of a world empire raised on a maritime des- 
tiny. wouid be uprooted and lose its territorial char- 
acter. Like a fish, it was able to swim to another spot 
of the globe. It was no more and no less than the mobile 
centre of a world empire, the possessions of which were 
strewn in no coherent pattern over all continents. The 
leading politician of the Victorian era, Disraeli, would 
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stete that the British Empire was more an Asian than a 
European power when looked upon from India. It was he 
who in 1876 added to the title of Queen of England that 
of Empress of India. Thus it was made apparent that the 
C British world power owed its imperial character to India. 
As early as 1847, in his novel TANCRED, the same Dierae- 
li had suggested that the English queen should set 
court in India. ‘The queen would gather a powerful fleet 
and together with all her court and the ruling elite 
move the seat of her empire from London to Delhi. There, 
she would find an immense empire ready to welcome her, 
a first-rate army and considerable revenues‘. 

Disraeli was a nineteenth-century Abravanel (see page 
6, above). Some of his opinions about race as engine 
of world history, about Judaism and Christianity, were 
zealously disseminated by non-Jews and non-Christians. 
He knew what he was talking about. When making such sug- 
gestions, he felt that England, the island, was no long- 
er part of Europe. Her destiny was no longer necessarily 
linked to that of Europe. She could free herself and 
change seats, 28 metropolis of a world maritime empire. 
The ship could lift its anchor to go and cast it some 
other place. The big fish, the leviathan could set it- 
self in motion in search of other oceans. 
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It was the age of the total and uncontested supremacy 
of England that began after Waterloo, which had witnes- 
sed the undoing of Napoleon, at the end of a war-like 
adventure that had lasted twenty years. It went on 
through most of the nineteenth century, but reached its 
zenith in mid-century, that is to say, with the Paris 
Conference of 1856 that put an end to the Crimean war. 
The free-trade era coincided with the free expansion of 
England's industrial and economic superiority. The free- 
dom of the sea and that of world trade merged into a 
soncept of freedom, the carrier and guardian of which 
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could be only England. It was also during that period 
| that the universal admiration and emulation of the En- 
|glieh model reached their peak. 

An internal mutation had affected the elemental being 
of the great leviathan. It should have passed unnoticed 
in those times, but it was just the opposite that hap- 
pened. Shortly after the spectacular surge of world 
economy had begun, a positivistic age, blinded by the 
rapid agcumulation of wealth, started to think that the 
latter would keep growing indefinitely, leading to a 
millennial paradise on earth. The change that affected. 
the nature of the leviathan was, however, the conse- 
quence of the industrial revolution. It had begun in 
England, in the eighteenth century. The first blast 
furnace in 1735; cast iron in 1740; steam engine in 1768; 
spinning mill in 1770, and mechanical loom in 1786. All 
saw the light of day in Britain. They are only a few 
examples that show clearly how big the advantage was, 
that England had over all the other nations. The steam- 
ship and the railway made their appearance in the nine- 
teenth century. In those matters, too, England had the 
edge. Simultaneously, the great naval power became the 


great engineering power, and ite world supremacy seemed 
. assured. We have seen earlier what a big leap she had 


‘taken in her maritime existence, in just a few years, 
between the galley battle at Lepanto in 1571, and the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada in the Channel, in 
1588. As important a step lay between the Crimean war, 
which opposed England, France and Sardinia to Russia, 
between 1854 and 1856, and the American Civil War of 
1861-1863, in which the industrial North defeated the 
agrarian South. Whereas the Crimean war was still waged 
with sailing ships, the American Civil War saw the advent 
of the armoured steamship. The latter marks the begin- 
ning of the modern, industrial and economic wars. Under 
| all aspects, England was still in the lead, and managed 
to maintain its comfortable advantage until the end of 
the nineteenth century, or almost. This latter step, 
though, also marked a new stage in the relationship 
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‘between the two elements, land and sea. 

A fish until then, the leviathan was turning into a 
machine. It was in fact an extraordinary transformation. 
The machine affected the relationship between man and 
the sea. The type of daredevil that had made the great- 
ness of sea power before, lost ite old significance. 
The intreprid performance of seamen in their sailing 
ships, the high art of navigation, the solid training 
and strict selection of a particular human type fit 
for it, all that was dissolved in the modern, hazard- 
free and technicized maritime traffic. Undoubtedly, the 
sea remained a great moulder of men, but the lasting im- 
pact that had transformed a nation of sheep-breeders 
into pirates gradually weakened, only to end by disap- 
pearing altogether. Machinery was interposed between the 
sea element and human life. A domination of the seas 
erected on the basis of the engineering industry is ob- 
viously something other than a sea power built up on a 
day-by-day, direct and ruthless struggle with the ele- 
ment. A sailing ship that is served only by muscle-power, 
on the one hand, and a vessel put in motion by steam- 
propelled wheels, on the other, represent two different 
attitudes towards the sea element. The industrial revo- 
lution has transformed the children of the sea into 
machine-builders and servants of machines. 

Everybody felt the change. Some poured tears over the 
end of the old, heroic age, and took refuge in the ro- 
manticism of the tales about pirates. The others ap- 
plauded the technological progress and hurled themselves 
into the utopias of the man-made paradise. In all ob- 
jectivity, it must be admitted that the genuinely mari- 
time existence, that had been the secret of the British 
world power, suffered a blow at its very core, at the 
time. Nonetheless, it passed unnoticed by the people of 
the nineteenth century. Fish or machine, the leviathan 
was gaining in strength and power, on every occasion, 
and its realm seemed eternal. 
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At the turn of the century, the American Admiral Mahan 
made a remarkable attempt to perpetuate ire original 
circumstances of the English conquest of the seas into 
the era of the machine. Mahan was no mean student of 
the influence of sea power in history. That is also the 
title of hie main work, that came to be translated into 
German, too. As such, it was highly appreciated by the 
German war navy, and particularly by its founder, Admi- 
ral Tirpitz. 

In one of his articles of July 1894, Mahan wrote about 
the possibility of England's reunification with the 
United States of America. In his opinion, the deepest- 
going reason for such a reunification was not the com- 
munity of race, language or culture. Undoubtedly, he did 
not subestimate those factors, which were often placed 
in the forefront by other authors. Nonetheless, they 
appeared to him just welcome accessories. What counted, 
though, was to maintain the Anglo-Saxon supremacy over 


| the world seas, attainable in virtue of insularity and 


through the union of the two powers. In the evolving, 
modern world, England had grown too small, she was no 
longer an island, in the sense she had been before. On 
the other hand, the United States were the island per- 
fectly adapted to the times. The expanse of the country 
had, in Mahan's opinion, prevented the realization of 
that fact. Nonetheless, it corresponded to the ample 
dimensions of our age. The insularity of the United 
States would make it possible to maintain and develop 
the maritime domination on an extended basis. America 
was the larger island, through which the British mastery 
of the seas would be perpetuated as an Anglo-American 
maritime dominion of the world on a larger scale. 
Whereas a politician like Disraeli wanted to trans- 
fer the British world empire to Asia, the American ad- 
miral was thinking to transplant it to America. All that 
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was consonant with the direction which the nineteenth 
century thinking took naturally in such minds as that 
of an Anglo-American navyman. The admiral felt the change 
in his time, as he was witnessing the fantastic pertur- 
bation of standards and criteria, which was the unavoid- 
able consequence of the industrial development. What he 
did not see, though, was that the industrial transforma- 
tion was affecting the very core of the matter: the el- 
emental relationship between man and the sea. That is 
also the reason why Mahan could not find his way out of 
the old schemes. His larger island was expected to 
preserve an obsolete, traditional heritage in a radical- 
ly new context. As for the old island, grown too small, 
and all the complex derived from its naval and world 
power, they were to be hooked to the new island and 
hauled as by a gigantic trawler. 

However weighty a personality Mahan's was, and his 
model of a bigger island, as impressive, his theory did 
not reach the elemental essence of a new spatial order. 
His theory had not been prompted by the spirit of the 
old seamen, but rather, by the conservative need of geo- 
political security. It had nothing of the energy of the 
elemental irruption, which in the sixteenth and the 
+ seventeenth centuries gave birth to the historical al- 
liance between the navigators’ spirit of adventure and 
the Calvinist predestination. 
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The industrial development and the new technology did 
not come to a halt in the nineteenth century. They did 
not linger at the level of the steamship and the rail- 
way. The world was changing much faster than could be 
imagined even by the most machine-worshipping prophets. 
The age of electronics and electrodynamics made its 
entrance. Electric power, the airplane, radio, all 
introduced such a confusion in the existing notions of 
space, that it could easily be regarded as evidence of 
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a new stage in the first spatial revolution on the 
planet, or even of the beginnings of a second spatial 
revolution. 

In a few years, between 1890 and 1914, one of the 
countries of continental Europe, Germany, caught up with 
England and even managed to surpass her in certain 
sectors such as machine-building, ship-building and 
steam-engines. Krupp had succeeded to outgrow the En- 
glish in the production of cannons as early as 1868. The 
world war of 1914 would be waged under this new sign. 
Undoubtedly, nations and governments entered the war 
under the impression that they were fighting another of 
the conventional wars of the nineteenth century. They 
were unaware of the times, portentous of a spatial 
revolution. In the highly industrialized Germany of the 
day, English notions and the English constitutional 
ideals were held in high esteem and deemed classical. 
On the other hand, Tsarist Russia, an immense, agrarian 
country entered the first world war without owing one 
single plant that could manufacture internal-combustion 
engines within her borders. In fact, the step from the 
steamship to the modern war cruiser was no smaller than 
that from the galley to the sailing ship. Once more, the 
relationship between man and the sea element was altered 
completely. 

. The invention of the airplane marked the conquest of 
the third element, after those of land and sea. Man was 
lifting himself high above the plains and the waves, and 
in the process, acquired a new means of transportation, 
as well as a new weapon. Standards and criteria under- 
took further changes. Hence, man's possibilities to dom- 
inate nature and his fellow man were given the widest 
scope. It is easy to understand why the air force was 
called the "space weapon’. The spatial revolution which 
it is carrying out is especially direct, forceful and 
obvious. Aware as one is that airplanes criss-cross the 
air space above seas and continents, and the waves 
broadcast by transmitters in every country cross the 
atmosphere and circle the globe in a matter of seconds, 
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INDEX OF NAMES 


ABRAVANEL, Isaac Ben Judah (1437-1508), Spanish-born, Jewish 
statesman, communal leader, philosopher and Biblical commen- 
tator. Although an influential minister at the Court of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, he failed to convince them against the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain. Eventually, he himself had 
to flee to Italy where he settled in Venice, becoming the head 
of the Jewish community in that city (pp. 6,52). 

AGRIPPA, Marcus Vipsanius (63-128C), Roman general, Augustus" 
aide and deputy, led his forces at Actium. During Augustus" 
reign, he remained his loyal subordinate, suppressing rebel- 
lions, founding colonies, administering parts of the empire 
and erecting public buildings in Rome on behalf of Augustus, 
among which the Pantheon.He also wrote an extensive geogr aph- 
ical commenary, now lost, on the basis of which a large map 
was drawn and publicly displayed on the Porticus Vipsanianus, 
in Rome (p. 31). 

ALEXANDER VI (1431-1503), Roman Catholic pontiff between 1492 
and 1503, was more of an wordly prince than an ecclesiastic. 
A Spanish-born Borgia, he was able to exert the authority need- 
ed to keep Spain and Portugal apart in the Atlantic (p. 41). 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT (356-3238C), king of Macedonia, who after 
bringing the rebelling Greeks to order, crossed the sea at 
their head, defeated the Persians, occupied Tyrus and Egypt, 
where he founded the city of Alexandria, then turning east- 
wards, crossed the Euphrates and scored a final victory over 
the Persians in 331; conquered Babylon and reached the banks 
of the Indus, while his fleet, under Nearcos, invested the 
Persian Gulf. From Babylon, he began his organizational work 
to consolidate his new empire on an equal basis between con- 
querors and conquered, but his premature death prevented him 
from achieving his dream, as the empire fell victim to the 
partitioning quarrels among his generals, the diadochs (pp.29- 
30). 

ANAXIMENES of Miletus (5507-480BC), belonged to the Milesian 
school of natural philosophers that flourished on the coast of 
Asia Minor, and is attributed the doctrine that air is the 
underlying principle of the universe and that the changes en- 
countered in its physical state are due to the condensation 
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and rarefaction of air. The questions which he and his fellow 
thinkers at Miletus were addressing had to do with the birth 
and the structure of the physical world (p. 4). 

ANTHONY, Marcus (83-308C), Roman general, Caesar's second- 
in-command, together with Octavian and Lepidus, formed the 
second triumvirate and defeated Brutus and Casius at Phillipi, 
in 42 BC. Afterwards he quarreled with Octavian and was de- 
feated by the latter at the naval battle of Actium in 51; 
took refuge in Alexandria and when besieged there, took his 
own life (p. 12). 

APHRODITE, ancient Greek goddess of love and beauty (p. 2). 
ARCHIMEDES of Syracuse (287-2128C), Greek man of science, 
mathematician and engineer, discoverer of the principle that 
bears his name, included in his treatiee, ON FLOATING BODIES. 
His mathematical works refer to statistical and hydrostatical 
problems and numerical calculations. He invented a system to 
represent large numbers, and to express numbers of a mass 
equal in magnitude to the universe. He was killed when the 
Romans conquered Syracuse (p. 30). 

ARISTARCHUS of Samos (310-2308C), Greek astronomer, born on 
Samos, was the first to set forth the notion of the rotation 
of Earth round iteelf and round the Sun, and consequently was 
accused of disturbing the gods and their peace (p. 30). 
ARISTOTLE (384-322BC), Greek philosopher, preceptor of the 
future king of Macedonia, Alexander the Great, was the founder 
of his own school in Athens, the Lyceum; author of a great 
many works which approach nature 28 an immense effort of mat- 
ter to reach the state of intelligence and reflection (p.30). 


BACON, Francis (1561-1626), English politician, dignitary and 
thinker, became a pioneer in the sphere of empirical sciences, 
slong the lines of induction and experimentaliem. In rest, 
as a lawyer, chancellor and member of parliament, he conformed 
to the self-serving ambiguity, characteristic of the time 
(p. 23). = 

BARRES, Maurice (1862-1923), French writer who tried to com- 
bine romantic inclinations with local traditions and the clas- 
sicim of reason and order into a synthesis that eventually 
took him from the cult of the individual self to that of 
earth, death and nation. Among his works are THE UPROOTED (Les 
Deracinés) and THE INSPIRED MOUND (La Colline inspirée); mem- 
ber of the French Academy (p. 9). 

BRUNO, Giordano (1548-1600), Neapolitan thinker, fled his 
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Dominican convent in 1576,when accused of heresy. Afterwards, 
he led a peripatetic life, writing and lecturing. The work to 
which Carl Schmitt refers is DE L'INFINITO, UNIVERSO E MONDI 
(On the Infinite, the Universe and the Worlds) of 1584, and 
which was written in England. In the summer of 1591, Bruno was 
lured to Venice, where he was arrested and imprisoned by the 
Inquisition. Eighteen years later, he was extradited to the 
Holy See, retried in Rome and burnt alive as a heretic for 
refusing to recant (p. 34). 

BURKE, Edmund (1729-1797), Irish-born British parliamentarian, 
author and orator, best known for his REFLECTIONS ON THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. Carl Schmitt has reproduced the quotation 
from the 'Extracts' that precede the actusl text of Herman 
Melville's novel, MOBY DICK. Pagination varies, depending on 
edition. Thus, in the Modern Library edition (1992), it is on 
page xxvii (p. 51). 

BYRON, George Gordon, Lord (1788-1824), English poet, one of 
the main representatives of Romanticism both in life and in 
his writings, spent much of his life on the Continent, and 
died prematurely of a feverish ailment at Missolonghi, in 
Greece, where he had gone to act as a catalyst of the Greek 
factions during the war of independence (p. 19). 


CABRAL, Pedro Alvares (14607-1526), Portuguese navigator who 
took possession of Brazil on 22 April 1500, in the name of 
King Manuel I of Portugal (p. 41). 

CAESAR, Caius Julius (101-4480), Roman statesman, consul, 
and dictator, pontiff and imperator, energetic, astute and 
highly popular, a patrician who embraced the plebeian cause 
against the almighty Pompey. His campaign to conquer Gaul 
lasted between 58 and 51 BC. Eventually he was assassinated 
by a conspiracy of the aristocrats in the senate (p. 30). 
CARTIER, Jacques (1491-1557), French navigator, a native of 
Saint Malo in Brittany, set foot on the Gaspé Peninsula in 
July 1534, raised a wooden cross on the shore, and took pos- 
session of the land in the name of the king of France, Francis 
I. On a second voyage, he sailed inland into Canada along the 
St. Lawrence in 1535, to return there in 1541 (p. 19). 
CASTEX, Raoul (1878-1968), French naval officer and military 
theoretician and instructor, founded the French Institute 
of Superior Military Studies, wrote extensively and authored 
an impressive five-volume work, entitled STRATEGICAL THEORIES 
(Théories stratégiques), published between 1927 and 1955. It 
is to the last volume in the series that Carl Schmitt refers 
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to (pp. 5-6). 

CECIL, William, Lord Burleigh (1520-1598), English statesman, 
first secretary of state to Queen Elizabeth I in 1552,was ap- 
pointed lord chancellor in 1572 (p. 24). 

CHARLEMAGNE (742-814), Frankish king and emperor of the West 
or Western Holy Empire, from 800 until his death (p. 8). 
COLBERT, Jean-Baptiste (1619-1683), French statesman and 
outstanding administrator, started his career 28 Surveyor of 
Buildings in 1664, became Comptroller of Finances and then 
Secretary of State, while his influence spread throughout the 
various sectors of public administration, commerce and indus- 
try, finance and justice, the navy, the East India Company, 
the colonization of Canada, as well as in the French culture 
and letters. He won King Louis XIV's displeasure by his ob- 
jections to the royal expenditures (pp. 19,27). 

CLERK of Eldin, John (1728-1812), a Scottish civilian gentle- 
man, who in the middle of the 18th century began a series of 
calculations and speculations, which he distributed in the 
form of pamphlets among British naval officers. He favoured 
the melée as naval tactics, given British superiority in sea- 
manship and gunnery, and suggested concentrating superior 
forces on parte of the enemy's line and by preference on the 
rear. His theories consistently render battles decisive by 
throwing the combatants unto 4 furious mingled strife. The 
desired melées were also helped by the fact that the usually 
long-range fire of the cannons could not be easily adjusted 
to shorter ranges. His main work is known as ESSAY ON NAVAL 
TACTICS (p. 18). 

COLUMBUS, Christopher (14517-1506), Spanish explorer and 
navigator, born in Genoa, entered Queen Isabella's service 
about 1492; embarked on his first overseas voyage on 3 August 
1492, to reach the Isle of San Salvador on 12 October, and 
touched Cuba and Haiti; subsequently, he undertook three other 
expeditions, the last, between 1502 and 1504, after which 
he lost king Ferdinand's interest and favour. He covered the 
the Antilles and went down the American coast of what is now 
Venezuela, to reach the Oronoco (pp. 18,29,34,35). 

COOK, James (1728-1779), British explorer, discoverer of 
New Zealand and of the Society Islands, on a first voyage be- 
tween 1768-1771. A second voyage took him as far as the Ant- 
arctic Ocean, whereas a third expedition led to the discovery 
of the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) where he was killed by the 
aborigines. His voyage diaries are a model of detailed obser- 
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vation, and still make fascinating reading. Carl Schmitt's 
reference to Cook and Melville's whale hunters is very free 
from the actual text in MOBY DICK, although accurate in its 
essence. Melville's text reads as follows:'All that is made 
such a flourish of in the old South Sea Voyages, those things 
were but the life-time commonplaces of our heroic Nantucket- 
ers. Often, adventures to which Vancouver dedicates three 
chapters to, these men accounted unworthy of being set down 
in the ship's common log.' (See MOBY DICK OR THE WHALE, ed. 
Tom Quirk, New York, 1992, p. 120.) (p.16). 

COPERNICUS, Nicolas (1473-1543), Polish clergyman, physician 
and astronomer. One of the very few people in his native land 
to have a command of Greek, made his first astronomical ob- 
servations, according to documents, st Bologna in 1497. He 
started developing his theories in 1512, and ended by rede- 
ploying the available elementsof the positional astronomy in- 
to a systematic theory. His treatise on the revolutions of 
celestial bodies was published only a couple of months before 
his death, securing him only a posthumous fame (pp. 29,30,34). 
CORTES, Hernando (1485-1547), Spanish conqueror of Mexico, 
embarked for the New World in 1518, and put an end to the 
Aztec empire in 1521. He acted as the governor of the new 
province, but on his return to Spain in 1541, fell from royal 
favour (p. 19). 

CROMWELL, Oliver (1599-1658), English parliamentarian and 
statesman, head of the anti-royal opposition, became chief of 
the armed insurgents, lieutenant-general and eventually Lord 
Protector of England, Scotland and Ireland; among other con- 
cerns, he pursued a consistent policy to secure England's na- 
val supremacy, particularly against the Dutch (p. 27). 


DISRAELI, Benjamin, Ist Earl Beaconsfield (1804-1881), English 
novelist and statesman, leader of the Conservative party, be- 
came Prime Minister in 1868 and then again from 1874 to 1880. 
He pursued a protectionist and imperialist policy in Britain's 
favour, crowned Queen Victoria Empress of India in 1876. 
In TANCRED OR THE NEW CRUSADE, he makes one of his characters 
suggest to the protagonist the ideas quoted by Carl Schmitt. 
They are reproduced from Book IV, chapter III, p. 263 of 
the 1877 edition of TANCRED, reprinted by Greenwood Press of 
Westport, Conn., in 1970. It is possible that Schmitt himself 
had recourse to an abridged German translation by Julius El- 
bau, published in Berlin, in 1936 by Jüdische Buchvereinigung, 
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where the quotation is on page 198 (pp. 51-52, 55). 

DRAKE, Sir Francis (1540-1596), English private adventurer, 
navigator and courtier of Queen Elizabeth I, contributed to 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada in the English Channel in 
1588, and carried his own war against the Spaniards, and 
in the process, completed his own voyage round the world 


(p. 19). 


ELIZABETH Tudor (1533-1603), Queen of England, ruled England, 
Wales and Ireland for forty-five years, carrying out a con- 
sistent anti-Spanish policy on a continental scale, encouraged 
trade and colonization, and to a lesser degree, the arts. With 
her, the Tudor dynasty came to an end (pp.20,22-23,24,25,42). 
EMPEDOCLES of Agrigentum (5th c. BC), politician, poet, pro- 
phet and natural philosopher, was eventually exiled from 
his native city in Sicily, and spent the rest of his life among 
the various Greek cities in Southern Italy, where apparently, 
he was much in demand for his healing powers. He is held to be 
the originator of the doctrine of four elements which are es- 
sentially indestructible, interact under the influence of two 
cosmic powers, love and strife, that in turn function like 
forces of attraction and repulsion, with a consistency of 
their own, that of a dynamic fluid. The process of world for- 
mation started with a homogeneous fusion of the four elements 
into a primal sphere, under the exclusive influence of love. 
The process of differentiation was set off by strife pene- 
trating the sphere. Changes are periodical within the oscilla- 
tions of unity and diversity. These views were expressed in 
his poem 'On the Nature of Things" that has survived only in 
fragments (p. 4). 

ERATOSTHENES (2847-1927 BC), Greek mathematician, astronomer 
and philosopher of the school of Alexandria, among other 
things calculated the earth's circumference and the distance 
comprised in one degree of latitude and the obliquity of the 


sun's apparent orbit (p. 30). 


FLEURY, Jean (16th c. AD) Norman pirate, born at Vatterville 
on the Lower Seine. in 1523, he captured the Aztec treasures 
sent by Cortes to Charles V, in his quality of admiral of the 
fleet of the Dieppe ship-builder, Jean Ango. The battle took 
place at the Finisterre (p. 19). 


GALILEO Galilei (1564-1642), Italian physicist and astronomer, 
made a considerable contribution to the separation of philos- 
ophy from natural science and the introduction of observation 
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and experiment as the main criteria of ecientific truth. He 
openly supported the Copernican theory in his LETTERS ON 
SUNSPOTS, printed in 1613, and later on, in his DIALOGUE CON- 
CERNING THE TWO CHIEF WORLD SYSTEMS of 1624 (p. 34). 

GOETHE, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-1832), German writer, natu- 
ralist and statesman. The quotation is from FAUST, PART TWO, 
Act II, lines 8435-8437 (p. 2). 

GRILLPARZER, Franz (1791-1872), Austrian post and playwright, 
author of historical and lyrical dramas. THE FRATERNAL STRIFE 
IN HABSBURG, a work of maturity, was completed in 1848 and 
published only posthumously. It was never performed on stage 
during its author's life-time because he did not find it 
theatrical enough. The concept of katechon to which Carl 
Schmitt alludes, is most succintly expressed in the following 
verses, placed in Emperor Rudolph II's mouth: 'Worried by the 
thought. of threatening future/ thought I the age was stirred 
by the same fear/ and saw the only escape in wise delays’ 
(lines 2301-2303), (p. 43). 

HAGEDORN, Bernhard, professor at Berlin University at the 
beginning of this century, ves the author of an impressive 
and fascinating work on the trade and navigation of Eastern 
Frisia in the 16th century and the 17th, until the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648 (OSTFRIESLANDS HANDEL UND SCHIFFAHRT, etc.) 
in two volumes, published in Berlin between 1910 and 1912. 
In it, he starts from the records of the town of Emden to 
cover the naval politics of the entire Western European coast 
during those times. Unfortunately, Carl Schmitt's quotation 


is not from this work, the only one by Hagedorn available to 


me at the present time, and so remains unidentified (p. 17). 

HAKLUYT, Richard (1552-1616), English geographer and historien, 
introduced the usage of terrestrial globes and compiled the 
history book that would make him famous: THE PRINCIPAL NAVIGA- 
TIONS, VOYAGES, TRAFFIQUES AND DISCOVERIES OF THE ENGLISH 
NATION, London, 1589; 2nd edition, 1600 (p. 26). 

HAWKINS, Sir John (1532-1595), English sailor, navigator and 
naval commander, died at sea off Porto Bello, when serving 
with Drake in the West Indies. He initated the American trade 
in African slaves and practised it between Africa and Hispan- 
iola (p. 19). 

HEINE, Heinrich (1797-1856), German writer and poet of Jewish 
origin. Carl Schmitt's allusion is to the poem 'Disputation' 
(Debate) in the cycle Hebraische Melodien (Hebrew Melodies). 
There are several English translations of it, a more recent 
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is to be found in the volume, JEWISH STORIES AND HEBREW MELO- 
DIES, New York, Markus Wiener, 1987 (p. 6). 

HENRY IV (1553-1610), Protestant king of Navarra, and later 
on, king of France, had to conquer his French crown, despite 
his nomination to it by king Henry III, his brother-in-law. 
For the same political reason, he converted to Catholicism, 
while pursuing an internal policy of religious toleration. 
It was his opposition to the Habsburgs and Spain that brought 
him such allies as the German Protestant princes and Queen 
Elizabeth's England (p. 27). 

HERACLITUS of Ephesus (5407-4807 BC), Greek philosopher of the 
Ionian school, born at Ephesus, in Asia Minor, whose work is 
known only indirectly, from quotations and fragments in other 
authors' books. In his cosmogonic doctrine, fire, symbolized 
by the thunderbolt had the primacy among the cosmic masses of 
the existing world, which in turn was characterized by a uni- 
ty of opposites, change, balance and measure (p. 4). 

HERO of Alexandria (Ist c. AD), Greek mathematician and phys- 
icist, formulated the law of the reflexion of light, and 
devised a series of measuring instruments and mechanical 
contraptions (p. 30). 

HOSTE, Paul L' (1652-1700), French Jesuit, mathematician and 
man of science, with a theoretical interest in ship-building. 
Enjoying the protection of the French marshalls d'Estrées and 
Tourville, he accompanied them on different naval battles and 
was appointed royal professor of mathematics at the College 
in Toulon. His main naval works are L'ART DES ARMEES NAVALES 
AVEC LE TRAITÉ DE LA CONSTRUCTION DES VAISSEAUX (The Art of 
Naval Armies with a Treatise on Ship-Building), Lyon, 1697, and 
RECUEIL DES TRAITÉS LES PLUS NÉCESSAIRES A UN OFFICIER (Col- 
lected Mathematical Texts, the Most Necessary to an Officer), 
in three volumes, Paris, 1692. The first work was partially 
translated into English as NAVAL EVOLUTIONS and published in 
London, in 1762. The complete text, though, was translated 
and published only in 1834, at Edinburgh, as A TREATISE ON 
NAVAL TACTICS by P. Paul Hoste, translated by Captain J.D. 
Boswall (p. 18). 


JOAN of Arc (1412-1431), French heroine of the last years of 
the Hundred-Year War between France and England. Of peasant 
origin, she acted as a catalyst of the French royal forces. 
Burnt at the stake by the French Inquisition, she was rehabil- 
itated in 1456, and canonized as a saint in 1920 (p. 49). 
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KAPP, Ernst, 19th c. German cultural geographer. The whole 
title of his work is COMPARED GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, A SCIENTIFIC 
INTERPRETATION (Vergleichende allgemeine Erdkunde in wissen- 
schaftliche Darstellung). The 2nd edition of 1868, published 
in Brunswick by G. Westermann, available to me, consists 
of three parts: l. Physical Geography; 2. Political Geography, 
and 3. Cultural Geography. The three-category classifica- 
tion of the potamian-thalassic-oceanic worlds is included in 
part II, pp. 90-93, 127-260 (pp. 9-10,11). 

KEPLER, Johannes (1571-1630), German astronomer who made ac- 
curate and systematic studies of the planet Mars, and in 
the process, combined celestial geometry with earthly physics, 
is best known for the three laws that bear his name, and from 
which later on Newton derived his principle of universal at- 
traction (p. 34). 

KILLIGREWS, The, of Cornwall an extended family of gentlemen- 
pirates, originating from the Falmouth Haven area, combined 
piracy, privateering and public offices, on a large scale, 
forming a sort of syndicate, active in the 16th century. 
As piracy became less profitable, the younger scions branched 
into public administration, the theatre, and the royal navy, 
and one of them founded the old Drury Lane Theatre. Carl 
Schmitt has taken Lady Killigrew's story from Philip Gosse's 
HISTORY OF PIRACY, London, 1930, pp.107-111, which in turn 
reproduces the incident from his own THE PIRATES" WHO'S WHO, 
London, 1924, reprint 1967 (pp.23-26). 

KRUPP, Alfred (1812-1887), German industrialist, son of a mu- 
nition maker from Essen, in the Ruhr Valley, expanded the 
works that he had inherited, and set them on the modern basis 
of mass production of armament and other related products of 
the steel industry (p. 56). 


LINNE, Karl von (1707-1778), Swedish naturalist, author of 
tables of classification of plants and animals that have only 
a historical interest nowadays. Nonetheless, some of his no- 
tions, such as of genus and species, are among the tools of 
the modern natural sciences. He was also the first to recog- 
nize that whales are mammals, grouped man with the apes, and 
worked out insect orders that are still valid (p. 14). 

LOUIS XIV (1638-1715), French king, carried out a disastrous 
foreign policy, intent on imposing his own authority upon the 
countries of Europe, and which materialized into a long series 
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of wars that exhausted the country and its finances. He waged 
two wars in the Netherlands, one against Spain, which ended 
1668 and got him Flanders, and the other, known as the Dutch 
War, concluded in 1678, and which enabled him to annexe the 
province of Franche-Compté. An absolute monarch, in the full 
sense of the word, he was intolerant of any reservation ex- 
pressed with regard to his decisions and policies, and as a 
consequence, did not hesitate to dismiss some of the most 
talented and loyal of his ministers, such as Colbert and 
Louvois, with irreparable losses for the Capetian monarchy 
(pp. 18,27). 

LUTHER, Martin (1483-1546), German theologian and religious 
reformer, one of the founders the Protestant church, later on 
known as the Lutheran church (p. 43). 


MAHAN, Alfred T.(1840-1914), American naval officer and his- 
torian, published widely, best known abroad for hie INFLUENCE 
OF SEA POWER UPON HISTORY, 1600-1783, and its continuation, 
THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
THE EMPIRE, both translated into all the major foreign len- 
guages. The article mentioned by Carl Schmitt was entitled 
possibilities of an Anglo-American Reunion’ and wes printed 
in THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ten years earlier than stated 
in Carl Schmitt's text. The present translation carries the 
correction. The article was included in a collection of Ma- 
han's shorter writings, bearing the general title, THE INTER- 
EST OF AMERICA IN SEA POWER, PRESENT AND FUTURE, 1897, pp.107- 
134. More recent reprints are available (pp. 55-56). 
MAINWARING, Sir Henry (1587-1653), English lawyer, soldier, 
privateer and member of Parliament, ended his career as 2 
Vice-Admiral. In his spare time, he compiled a book entitled 
OF THE BEGINNINGS, PRACTICES AND SUPPRESSION OF PIRATES, 
which he dedicated to King James I (p. 20). 

MELVILLE, Herman (1819-1891), American writer, at one time 
cabin-boy on a ship bound for England, went shipping on a 
whaler bound for the Pacific, but a year later deserted it on 
the Marquesas. He returned home as an ordinary seaman by mak- 
ing his way first to Tahiti and Honolulu. He arrived in Boston 
aboard the frigate United States, and was discharged in Octo- 
ber 1844. Among the writingsbased on the experiences of those 
years at sea, are TYPEE, OMOO, MARDI and MOBY DICK; the latter 
ranges as a classic of modern world literature, first pub- 


lished in 1851 (pp. 13-14,19). 
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MICHELET, Jules (1798-1874), French historian and essayist. 
His lyrical prose work, LA MER (The Sea) was published in an 
American translation in New York, in the same year as the 
original in France. Carl Schmitt's references are to Book II, 
chapter 12, entitled ‘The Whale’, pp. 225-235 of the American 
edition, and Book III, chapter 2, "Discovery of the Three 
Oceans’, pp. 260-264 of the same edition (pp. 13,14-16). 
MISSON, Captain, French pirate from Provence, at the turn of 
the 18th century. Carl Schmitt probably learnt about him from 
Philip Gosse's PIRATES' WHO'S WHO. Nonetheless, in his HISTORY 
OF PIRACY, Gosse came to doubt Misson's authenticity, as he had 
been unable to find corroborative evidence beyond his one En- 
glish source of 1726, namely, the second volume of Charles 
Johnson's A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE PYRATES, FROM THEIR FIRST. 
RISE AND SETTLEMENT IN THE ISLAND OF PROVIDENCE, TO THE PRES- 
ENT TIME. See THE HISTORY OF PIRACY, London, 1930, p. 194 (p.21). 
MORGAN, Sir Henry (1634-1688), English buccaneer, by his ac- 
tivities in the area, discouraged the conquest of Jamaica by 
the Spaniards. Recalled to London, he was never tried or even 
imprisoned, but after a while, knighted and appointed by 
King Charles II Lieutenant-General of Jamaica. Apparently, he 
died in his bed on that island where he owned several planta- 
tions (p. 20). 

MORUS, Sir Thomas (1478-1535), English lawyer, humanist and 
politician, Chancellor of King Henry VIII, wes sentenced to 
death and beheaded for refusing to acknowledge the king as 
head of the Church. Later, canonized by the Catholic Church. 
Best remembered for his UTOPIA of 1516 (p. 23). 

MUSSET, Alfred de (1810-1857), French romantic writer and 
poet, won instant popularity through the publication in 1830 
of his CONTES D'ESPAGNE ET D'ITALIE(Tales of Spain and Italy) 
(p. 9). 


NAPOLEON Bonaparte (1769-1821), French Emperor between 1804 
and 1815. It was at Waterloo, south of Brussels, that he was 
finally defeated on 18 June 1815 by the allied forces of 
Britain, the German states and Russia, and surrendered to the 
former which sent him to St.Helena (p. 52). 

NERO (37-68 AD), Roman emperor between 54 and 68 AD, in the 
early part of his rule showed a deep admiration for the clas- 
sical Greek culture and tradition (pp. 30,31). 

NEWION, Sir Isaac (1642-1727), English mathematician, physi- 
cist and natural philosopher. Eventually, he came to the 
conclusion that the laws of motion presupposed the existence 
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of an absolute space and time, in which bodies are in motion 
(p. 34). 

NICEPHORUS II Phocas (9132-969) Byzantine general and Emperor 
of the Eastern Roman Empire between 963 and 969. Otto the 
Great, who had been crowned emperor of the Roman Empire in the 
West in Rome, in 962, sent an embassy to Constantinople in 
968 to win the Byzantine possessions in South Italy through 
marriage, only to be turned down in no flattering terms. That 
took place after Phocas had been able to recover Crete and 
Cyprus from the Arabs, who had occupied them for centuries 


(p. 9). 


OCTAVIAN Augustus (63 BC-14 AD), great nephew and heir of 
Julius Caesar, became the sole ruler of Rome after the defeat 
of Anthony at Actium in 31 BC, and also the first Roman Em- 
peror (p. 12). 

OKEN, Lorenz, orig. Ockenfuss (1779-1851), physician, natu- 
ralist and philosopher, author of among other things, a natu- 
ral history in thirteen volumes, which is a compendium of his 
comprehensive knowledge of and his reflections on the matter 


(p. 3). 


PHILIP II (1527-1598), king of Spain, became the defender of 
Catholicism in the world by means of arma, though with not 
much success. It was during his reign that Spain suffered an 
irreparable loss through the destruction of the Armada, sent 
to bring Protestant England back into the fold. In 1580, he 
annexed Portugal to Spain, with the loss of most of the for- 
ner s overseas possessions to the English and the Dutch (p.42). 


RALEIGH, Sir Walter (1552-1618), English navigator, statesman 
and humanist. The quotations are from an unfinished treatise, 
now lost, started in 1608/9 and dedicated to Prince Henry 
the heir to the crown, who died prematurely in 1612. I am 
unaware of Carl Schmitt's source. A more recent one is Ap- 
pendix D, pp. 599-601, to Pierre Lefranc's SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
ÉCRIVAIN: L'OEUVRE ET LES IDÉES, Paris, Quebec, 1968. See 
also page 189 of Lefranc's work (p. 19-20, 47). 

RUDOLPH II Habsburg (1532-1612), Germanic Emperor of the 
the Holy Roman Empire, King of Hungary and Bohemia. Among 
other things, patron of the Danish astronomer and mathemati- 
cian, who in turn was Kepler's teacher and paved the road for 
the latter's discoveries. More recently, Rudolph's merits 
have been acknowledged by Vaclav Havel, the President of the 
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Czech Republic, who in the spring of 1997, mounted an exhibi- 
tion in his honour at the Castle in Prague (p. 43). 


SENECA, Lucius Annaeus (47 BC-65 AD), Roman moral philosopher, 
and author of several tragedies in verse, among them MEDEA, 
from which Carl Schmitt quotes the lines 373-380.See SENECA'S 
TRAGEDIES, in two volumes, vol. I, Loeb's Classics, London, 
New York, 1927, pp. 260-261 (p. 31). 

SCHILLER, Friedrich (1759-1805), German writer, post and dra- 
matist. The historical dramas referred to by Carl Schmitt are 
DON CARLOS (1787) and MARY STUART (1800), respectively (p.42). 
SHAKESPEARE, William - (1564-1616), English author, actor and 
playwright.Carl Schmitt's quotation is from his play, RICHARD 
II, Act II, scene i (p. 50). 

STEVENSON, Robert Louis Balfour (1850-1894), British writer 
and author of adventure stories. His TREASURE ISLAND was 
published in 1883 (p. 21). 

STRABO (587 BC-257 AD), Greek historian and geographer from 
Asia Minor, influenced by Agrippa's geographical commentaries, 
is best known for his GEOGRAPHY and HISTORICAL MEMOIRS (p.31). 


THALES of Miletus (end of 7th c.- beg. of 6th c. BC), the 
traditional founder of the Ionian school of natural philoso- 
phy. His unprecedent doctrine of the origin and nature of the 
world stated that the latter originated in water, was sustain- 
ed by it and that the earth floated on water. It attributed 
natural change to the principle of self-motion, a feature that 
was shared both by inanimate and animated objects alike (pp. 
2,4). 

TIRPITZ, Alfred von (1849-1930), German admiral and secretary 
of the German Navy between 1898 and 1916, endowed his country 
with a modern high-seas fleet and favoured the extensive use 
of submarines as warships (p. 55). 

TOSCANELLI, Paolo (1397-1482), Florentine astronomer, geogra- 
pher and physician, sent Christopher Columbus a map of the 
Atlantic ocean, drawn by himself, and on which he had traced 
a shorter western route to the Orient (p. 18). 


VITORIA, Francisco de (14927-1546), Spanish theologian, legal 
and political philosopher, held a chair of theology at the 
University of Salamanca, for the last twenty years of his 
life. In that quality, he helped to formulate the legislation 
regarding the newly discovered territories; he has come to be 
considered the founder of modern international law (p.38). 
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VOLTAIRE, François Marie Arouet (1694-1778), French author and 
thinker, wrote extensively in all the genres, from pamphlets 
to a PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY; a most enthusiastic dissemina- 
tor of his own ideas (p. 35). 


WAGNER, Richard (1813-1883), German composer, author of a se- 
ries of monumental operas for which he wrote the texts him- 
self. As a matter of fact, he died of a stroke in Venice, on 
13 February 1883 (p. 9). 

WALTZEMOLLER or Waldseemiller, Martin (14707-1518), German 
cartographer, author of a world map, on which he represented 
all the sightings reported by the west-bound expeditions, from 
Labrador to Argentina, as one continent, neming it America, 
in honour of Amerigo Vespucci. It was published in 1507. On 
the same map, he drew another ocean, separating America from 
Asia, which piece of information remained unheeded for several 
years, until Vasco Nunez de Balboa crossed the Isthmus of 
Panama and saw the Pacific in 1515 (p. 18). 

WELSER, a large patrician family of tradesmen from Augsburg, 
comparable to the Fuggers, which as early as the 14th century, 
developed a network of trade agencies throughout Europe, from 
Venice to Antwerp. Through its agency in Lisbon, it took part 
in the various Portuguese expeditions to the East Indies. 
Financed Charles V extensively, and eventually obtained crown 


patents to trade in Venezuela, setting an outpost on the Isle 
of San Domingo. Later on, the patents were revoked and the 
so-called 'Welserland', on what is now the territory of Vene- 
zuela, was dismantled (p. 18). 

WILLIAM III of Orange (1650-1702), king of England, Scotland 
and Ireland from 1688, and stadholder, captain- and admiral- 
general of the province of Holland from 1672. The severance 
of the link with the United Provinces was not as complete in 
his case, as Carl Schmitt likes to think, though, because 
among other things, William took a direct part and fought in 
the Dutch war against the French, as Dutch leader (p. 27)- 
WOLSEY, Thomas (14757-1530), English Cardinal and statesman, 
chancellor of King Henry VIII, perhaps best rememberd for his 
attempt at reforming the government through his so-called 
‘statues of Eltham' which he had not the strengh, or the will, 


to carry through (p. 25). 
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